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From Submarines...: 


... to Suburbs... THIN SLICES OF , 
ENGINEERED RUBBER 
_— MAKE BATTERIES BETTER 


x. You may never see engineered rubber in 
your battery. 

But you may know when it isn’t there . 
when you step into your car, only to find it 
won’t start because the battery went dead. 

Well, dead batteries had no place in our 
wartime submarines. The chich cues of 
battery failure—the buckling of ordinary 
separators—had to be eliminated. 

It was—with engineered rubber. “U.S.” 
scientists.and engineers developed wafer-thin 
rubber separators, with over 1,000,000 tiny 
holes per square aOR ja high resistance 
to abrasion and chemical reaction. What’s 
more, a battery could be charged, drained 
of water and acid, shipped or stored 
without losing its life. 

This development of the U.S. Rubber 
Engineer means the end of one of the 
expensive and annoying battery troubles. It 
means batteries that last longer—and give 
sure starting in any kind of weather... 


through engineered rubber. 





Serving Through Science 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New York 20,N.Y. + In Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
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JET PROPULSION, shoved into the background by atomic energy, is of more imme- 
diate importance to industry than atom splitting. Reason is that jet 
power could be used right now for locomotives, automobiles and similar 
power plants. 


PLENTY OF TURKEYS for the holidays this year make food experts smile. They 
~ predict a considerable drop in prices compared to last year. Reasons 
are the big crop of birds and the fact the Army has quit buying. 


FRISCO'S CHANCES of becoming World Security Organization headquarters are 
looking up. The bigwigs gave it another look-see recently, a number 

‘ of United Nations favor it, including Russia. Other nations figure if 
U. S. gets the headquarters we will be more international—minded 
than if Geneva was selected. 


WORLD TRADE STIMULUS in which U. S. will-play a big hand will hit some of our 
industries harder than they suspect. In former years it was agricul- 


ture that suffered most from imports. Now some sections of industry 
will take the same bumps whether they like it or not. 


TAX ON CO—OPERATIVES is practically a dead duck in the current session of 


Congress. Not only is the proposal unpopular in agricultural areas, 
but the politicos would get heat from insurance and building organiza-— 
tions that might be subject to such a tax because they were mutual 
companies. 


CONGRESS MAY- BE TARGET for a new kind of campaign in the not too distant 
future. Object would be to permit both Alaska and Hawaii to become 
states now and give immediate independence to Philippines and Puerto 
Rico under the trusteeship of the Pan American Union. 


NEW ARGUMENT for an international language again has been made as a result of 
the Foreign Ministers Council. None have a tongue common to all. 
The same thing happened at the Frisco Security meeting and, then,as 
now, proceedings dragged because of necessity to. translate. 


have come from big farm organizations. Despite sititaes releases 
and war plant layoffs, farm labor is short. USDA can't do anything 
unless Congress appropriates money for importation of foreign workers. 
TALK OF COMPELLING arbitration of strikes will prove to be just that. Congress 
will shy from voting rt because of opposition from labor itself, the 
Department of Labor and the President. Meanwhile the Labor Department 
isn't organized to handle the situation boiling up in war plant 
centers. 


OPA APPROVAL OF SOME PRICE increases will be coming up. But a lot of manu- 
facturers who ask them on pleas of wage costs will be told they can 
raise prices only after they have raised wages. 

GOOD NEWS TO RETAILERS is that WPB (War Production Board) will .soon discontinue 
its order limiting inventories. 

MANY SMALL TOWNS in Midwest and South are feeling effects of decentralization. 
Reason some manufacturers are moving plants out of cities is to get 
cheaper labor or to locate nearer sources of raw -materials. . 

BIG PEACETIME MILITARY establishment (Navy) will mean heavy industrial produc— 
tion for that purpose. Conceivably this might be used as an economic 
prop if and when business recession threatened. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT reorganization, supposed to be completed days and days 
ago, still goes on apace. Old time bureaucrats, who know a lot of 
tricks, are proving a bigger stumbling block than expected. 
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‘OW is the time to Winter-Sure your car t 
Firestone. Have your tires inspected and 


ped, repaired, or replaced, if necessary. Have 
: battery, spark plugs, brakes, lights, horn and 
indshield wipers tested. Change to the correct 
de of winter lubricants. Have your cooling 
system examined and put in Firestone Frigitone, — 
the permanent anti-freeze, or Firestone Super 
Anti-Freeze. The first cold snap will be here sooner 
n you think. Have your car Winter-Sured 
ODAY at your nearby Firestone dealer 
$store or Firestone store. 


For the best in music, listen to the 
"Voice of Firestone” every Monday 


evening over NBC network. 


Firestone 
BRAKE LINING | 


The Firestone Life, Pro- 
tector is a tire within a 
tire. In case of a blowout 
it enables you to bring 
_ your car to a straight, safe 
stop without dangerous 
swerving or skidding. 
Firestone Life Protectors 
in. Firestone DeLuxe 
Champion Tires is the f 
world’s greatest safety 
combination, 


FARM, LAWN AND CLOTHING 
_ GARDEN SUPPLIES RECREATION SUPPLIES 
toys, GAMES AND 800Ks. WHEEL GOODS 
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THE NATION 


Show-Down 


Wage Demands by Motor and Oil 
Strikers Slow Production, Shape 
Problems for Labor-Management 


Over the door of his office in the 
White House, President Truman had hung 
a new horseshoe. Indications were he’d 
need good luck. 

Detroit was the trouble center. 
Spreading from it to all parts of the 
country, new strikes and angry labor dis- 
putes threatened to tie up reconversion, 
create more unemployment. Strike idle 
wavered between 200,000 and 250,000. 

Reasons. The automobile industry re- 
mained the biggest battleground. More 
than 50,000 Ford employes were still out 
over a wildcat Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co. 
walkout. United Automobile Workers re- 
ceded slightly on their flat industry-wide 
30% wage boost demand: They offered to 
accept “temporary” smaller increases, but 
went ahead with plans for a strike vote 
against General Motors, 

Bigger in immediate effect was a 
strike of 20,000 CIO oil refinery workers 
in a dozen big midwest cities. It curtailed 
transportation and steel plant operations 
in the area, threatened the east coast, too, 
with shortages of gasoline and fuel oil. 

Meaning. The strikes and demands 
for more money reflected, in part, divided 
opinion in Washington as to just how 
high wages could rise without causing se- 
rious inflation. (Economic Stabilizer Wil- 
liam H. Davis, who had declared that 
wages might go up 40-50% in five years 
without price increases, last week lost his 
job when his office was abolished.) 

Effect. The President conferred with 
labor-industry heads on a “peace confer- 
ence” in Washington Nov. 5 when new 


TURMOIL. Midwest oi! workers strike as CIO Pres. Murray (L) meets with Lobor Secy. 


machinery for settling disputes will be 
formulated. Pending that, he transferred 
to the Labor Department all powers of 
the War Labor Board, including the right 
to seize plants. Labor Secretary Schwel- 
lenbach indicated he wouldn’t use sanc- 
tions, but dispatched 19 labor conciliators 
to Detroit to study the situation, 


Johnston For Hays 


The movies had a new czar—Eric A. 
Johnston, 48, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
president and ex-vacuum cleaner peddler. 
Johnston, a rumored GOP presidential 
possibility for °48, succeeded 65-year-old 
Will Hays, onetime U. S. Postmaster Gen- 
eral, who longed to return to his Sullivan, 
Ind., law practice after 24 years of Holly- 
wood. 

Johnston reportedly would get Hays’ 
old salary of $150,000, plus $50,000 ex- 
penses a year, for 5 years. Hays will be 
retained for 5 years as a “consultant” at 
a reported $100,000 annually. 

Tight Sweaters? Johnston foresaw a 
chance to develop the screen’s cultural and 
educational potentialities and spoke of 
“remodeling” the Hays job. He reaffirmed 
the strict film morality code, but movie- 
goers, church groups and the industry 
watched to see whether he would follow 
such typical Hays orders as no tight sweat- 
ers on sweater girls. 


He Should Know 


“Peace is a militant state which is not 
secured by wishful thinking. If we are to 
be sure of our liberty, we must preserve it 
through full co-operation with other 
peace-loving nations. We must be ready 
to fight for it, if necessary.” 

Thus Gen, Jonathan M, Wainwright, 





International 


NEW CZAR. Eric A. Johnston, Movie Boss. 


back from Jap prison camps, cautioned 
Americans at the end of whirlpool recep- 
tions in three major U. S. cities. Then he 
went to rest at Army’s Ashford General 
Hospital in West Virginia. 

Meaning. The speech, Wainwright’s 
first important public statement, came as 
an all-out fight was pending in Congress 
on the type and size of U. S. peacetime 
military machinery. To many—in Con- 
gress and out—it was a call for adequate 
preparedness, with military and naval re- 
search keeping pace with industry. It 
meant eternal vigilance and continued 
junking of obsolete armaments in favor 
of new equipment. 

From Atlanta, Wainwright’s close 
friend and Jap prisonmate Maj. Gen. Ed- 
ward P. King Jr., echoed his chief’s call 
for vigilance. “How can I have a human 
feeling,” he asked, “toward people I have 
seen kick, kill and torture my men and 
my friends? . . . whom I saw knock Gen. 
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Schwellenbach to line up labor-industry peace pow-wow. 











HAIL AND FAREWELL. New War Secretary Patterson (L) greets retiring Secretary Stimson. 


Wainwright down twice within as many 
days?” 


War Debt Puzzle 


Ex-President Herbert Hoover hit 
front pages with a Chicago speech advis- 
ing a cautious debt settlement and loan 
policy. 

First, he’d wait five years. Then, with 
world affairs clearer, we could dispose of 
lend-lease and other war debts. He didn’t 
think Uncle Sam would get back much of 
his lend-lease billions, but he wonldn’t 
cancel anything now. 


Elder Statesman’s Farewell 


He was old and had worked hard in 
public ‘service for more than 40 years. 
He had been Secretary of War twice, Sec- 
retary of State, Governor General of the 
Philippines. In 1940 at 73 he had under- 
taken the gigantic task of building the 
puny, badly-armed U, S. Army into the 
world’s strongest fighting force. ‘Now he 
was tired. He wanted to rest and enjoy 
himself “with what strength the Lord al- 
lowed him.” 

Nation's Thanks. So gray-haired 
Henry L. Stimson, two days before his 
78th birthday, said goodbye to the Penta- 
gon and the White House and turned in 
his resignation to President Truman, who 
accepted it and gave him “the thanks of 
the Nation.” 

To succeed Stimson as Secretary of 
War, President Truman nominated 54- 
year-old, hard-fighting Under Secretary 
Robert P. Patterson, like Stimson a Re- 
publican and a strong advocate of joint 
command for Army, Navy and Air Forces. 
Now only three Roosevelt appointees re- 
main in the cabinet: Secretaries Ickes (In- 
terior), Forrestal (Navy), Wallace (Com- 
merce). 


Pearl Harbor Secret 


Political bombshell of last week was 


John Chamberlain’s Pearl Harbor story in 
Life Magazine, 

Chamberlain wrote the late President 
Roosévelt might have prevented the Pearl 
Harbor disaster; instead he lured the Japs 
into an attack’on the U. S. (to avoid “con- 
stitutional necessity” for a congressional 
declaration of war) an attack he and the 
Washington high command knew was com- 
ing 15 hours before it did (but did not 
know where) because we had cracked 
Tokyo’s most secret code. 

Why, too, was the Washington warn- 
ing to Pearl Harbor commanders sent by 
commercial cable instead of direct White 
House telephone, which was available? 

All this Gov. Dewey knew as he cam- 
paigned for the Presidency in 1944, said 
Chamberlain. (Would Dewey have won 
the election had he accused FDR of be- 
traying U. S. by not forestalling the at- 
tack?) 

Instead, he kept quiet because Army 
Chief of Staff Marshall wrote him that 
Japs still used the code. Thus Chamber- 
lain’s account stirred up a tempest. 

Secret Letter. Last week Dewey still 
refused to rev@al the Marshall letter. Mar- 
shall himself wouldn’t comment .. . but 
Congress said they might ask Dewey to 
testify. 


New Houses—When? 


House-hungry America got the signal 
it was waiting for. Government’s ban on 
new home building would end Oct, 15. It 
had prohibited most construction during 
the war, held top prices of houses built 
to $8,000. 

Reasons. Housing shortages, compli- 
cated by the return of veterans, were 
worse than before peace. From 400,000 to 
500,000 new homes were needed by next 
July; 124 million in 10 years, 

Effect. The way was open to a build- 
ing boom, but all was not rosy. WPB 
Chairman Krug warned many materials 
were scarce and little new building could 
start before next spring. 
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OPA feared home prices would sky- 
rocket. Despite howls from industry, it 
tightened controls on materials, proposed 
ceiling prices on houses themselves. 

National Housing Agency prepared to 
cut up $900 million worth of temporary, 
multiple-unit war homes when housing 
shortages end, offer them for sale in local 
offices throughout the country to highest 
bidders for use as farm buildings, tourist 
cabins, etc. Government’s net may be 
about s¢ on the dollar. 


Congress-Truman Week 


A busy, noisy week on Capitol Hill 
saw Congressmen protesting, debating, in- 
vestigating, but making little progress on 
actual legislation, 

Most definite action was quick Sen- 
ate approval of Sen. Harold H. Burton of 
Ohio as a new “Supreme Court Justice. 
He was the first Republican so named in 
15 years. Thereby the Senate probably 
lost a Republican vote, for Ohio’s Demo- 
cratic Gov. Lausche was expected to put 
a Democrat in Burton’s old seat. 

Most important debate still centered 
on demobilization and unemployment. 
Gen. Marshall and Selective Service told 
Congressmen Army discharge points would 
drop to 60 by Nov. 1, possibly to zero 
this winter; most boys could finish high 
school before being drafted. Still working 
on a reconversion program, legislators 
heard swarms of union delegates urge 
quick action on “full employment” and 
jobless pay bills. Sen. Tydings (D.-Md.) 
got so mad at one CIO group he walked 
out of a hearing amid boos and jeers. He 
charged “intimidation,” 

President Truman, like Congress, 
worried about (but wouldn’t discuss) 
growing labor unrest. Early in the week 
he heard wise advice from his mother in 
Independence, Mo.: “Be good and be 
game!” 


International 
MOM'S COUNSEL. President Truman gets 
some good advice from mother, 92. 
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$25 FOR 26 WEEKS. To Washington from New 
York came 700 CiOers with demands. 





Smaller World 


It was a big week for long-distance 
flying. Army’s hopes for a non-stop B-29 
flight, from Japan to Washington flopped. 
But no flop was envisioned by commercial 
airlines in announced time cuts. 

By year’s end, said four major com- 
panies, air passengers will be whisked to 
London in 11 hours (instead of 21-23); 
from coast to coast in 10 (instead of 
16-18). 

Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, Eastern 
Airlines president and World War I ace, 
predicted 5-54-hour coast and European 
flights within five years. 

Reasons. Expecting the greatest air- 
travel boom of all time, the airlines an- 
nounced plans to acquire 86 Lockheed 
Constellations, largest and fastest of com- 
mercial land planes. They will carry 51 
passengers at 300 m.p.h. 

Army’s non-stop attempt fizzled when 
its three B-29’s ran into strong head- 
winds, had to refuel at Chicago 650 miles 
short of their 6,750-mile goal. 


Decentralized Living 


From New ~-England, America was 
called to awake to the delights of small 
community life, rehabilitate its 16,000 
towns and villages, promote industrial and 
individual removal to them. 

Announced was establishment of the 
Lyme Foundation, Inc., Hartford, Conn., 
to educate the nation in “social, economic 
and political principles of decentralized 
living.” 

Founders were Thomas Hewes, Hart- 
ford and Washington attorney, and Rob- 
ert West Howard, former editor-in-chief 
of PATHFINDER. 

Big Cities’ Fate. Hewes and Howard, 
who met after independently publishing 
books on decentralized living, see large 
cities doomed in war because of the 
atomic bomb, in peace because of depres- 
sions. 

Their program: Sell the decentraliza- 
tion gospel to all groups; push a plan by 


Hewes to make it click; free markets of 
government interference; work for money 
reforms; set up a research division for 
town-industrial planning. 


Competition for Alcoa 


Split-up of the giant, 48-year-old 
Aluminum Company of America (Alcoa) 


into “a few independent companies” was - 


urged by Attorney General Tom Clark. 
He wanted to put the aluminum industry 
on a competitive basis. 

Reasons. Alcoa’s annual production 
grew during the war from 327 million lbs. 
to 878 million Ibs. It has almost no pri- 
vate competition. 

Government-built wartime aluminum 
plants (cost: $760 million) can now out- 
produce Alcoa, but sale of these to private 
owners wouldn’t in itself create real com- 
petition, said Clark, because Alcoa con- 
trols most bauxite (raw aluminum) sup- 
plies. , 

He thought manufacturers would be 
“uneasy” dealing with Alcoa as a monop- 
oly because it could jack up the price sud- 
denly (it once went from 19 to 33¢ a 
pound in 8 months). 

Reaction. Alcoa’s reply called Clark’s 
plan a “government subsidy on which no 
sound competitive condition can be built 
in any industry,” denied there was any 
scarcity of bauxite. 


Week at Home 


EAST: Navy said the Normandie, 
French luxury liner raised at a cost of $5 
million after burning and sinking in New 
York, may be sold for scrap. 

New York’s 6th Ave. was renamed 
The Avenue of the Americas. 

Hosiery makers dashed women’s 
hopes of nylons for Christmas; less than 
one pair per woman, they gloomed. 

MIDWEST: J. & R. Motor Supply 
Co., Chicago, cancelled debts owed it by 
70o servicemen, 

At Detroit, Henry Ford, 82, turned 
over the presidency of the billion-dollar 
Ford Motor Co, to his grandson, Henry 
Ford II, 28. 

WEST: Harry K. Daghlian, worker in 
the atomic bomb laboratory at Los 
Alamos, N. Mex,, died “from burns in an 
industrial accident” in the laboratory. 

In San Francisco, Harry Bridges, CIO 
leader who recently won his fight against 
deportation, became a U, S. citizen. 

Back from the Pacific, Col. Philip G. 
Cochran, model for Flip Corkin of Terry 
and the Pirates, reported to A.A.F. in 
Santa Monica, Cal. 

SOUTH: At Norfolk, Va., Rev. Wil- 
liam McPhailen, 102, obtained a wedding 
license. 

Duke University doctors said nothing 
can be done to save the three Pinion 
brothers of Salisbury, N. C., the -eldest 
19, from death from muscular dystrophy. 

Surgeon Gen. Parran proposed build- 
ing an institute for study of tropical dis- 
eases, at Atlanta, Ga. 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE 





No Soap for Series 


Unemployment was not one of Sen. 
A. B. (Happy) Chandler’s problems as he 
clung tenaciously to his Senate seat, while 
doing the chores of high commissioner of 
baseball in his spare time, but even two 
highly attractive jobs were no bed of 
roses. Reason: Approach of World Series. 

The cold truth was that the World 
Series had made Happy Chandler a very 
unhappy man. Almost a hunted man. As 
the time drew near he practically dodged 
at his own rather hefty shadow. 

Box for Six. Ticket hounds did it. 
Genial, back-slapping, always bubbling 
Happy Chandler, everybody figured, 
would be a soft touch. From as far away 
as the South Pacific came confident re- 
quests from old pals for Oaklies. A con- 
gressman asked for a box for six as casu- 
ally as for a match. Fellow senators, Cab- 
inet members, politicians and page boys all 
wanted tickets for themselves or friends. 

But the dolorous facts were . that 
Happy Chandler was paying for himself 
and family for the World Series and that 
he was digging in his jeans for tickets 
passed out to close friends from the mere 
handful allowed him as commissioner. 
Actually only 200 tickets were set aside 
for his office by each club. 

No Free List. “Under the major 
league agreement,” Happy explained, “the 
free list is suspended. First priority in 
each city goes to the visiting club, which 
is allowed to buy 500 tickets. Second 
priority goes to participating players, who 
may buy five tickets each. 

“Third priority is where I come in. 
This covers requests: of league officials, 
club owners and prominent guests of the 
commissioner, and it’s definitely limited.” 

The fact that the commissioner must 
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NOT HAPPY: Sen. Chandler has ticket woes. 
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pay for his own box is based on logic: The 
commissioner's office, including $50,000 a 
year salary, is supported by a 15% cut 
of the World Series gate. 


A Short Short. 


Salty, erudite Dewey Short, the Ga- 
lena, Mo., Congressman, told off his col- 
leagues in House debate for raising too- 
much Ned about getting the combat boys 
back. After quoting Hamlet’s mother on 
the virtue of patience, he confessed that 
he, too, had been red hot at first to bring 
the whole shebang home the day after the 
Japs surrendered. But careful study had 
convinced him that the Army and Navy 
knew what they were doing. 

“It’s better to have too many men 
there than too few,” Short said. “I put a 
burr under the tail of several generals and 
told them to get busy, that if they didn’t 
_ speed up demobilization Congress would 
take over. But I think the Army can do 
better than we can, 

“T think a lot of us are demagoging 
and taking advantage of a critical situa- 
tion because we know it’s popular back 
home. I would rather be right than pop- 
ular. Play safe with the country and not 
your seat in Congress.” 


Seat for Utopia 


It came out of nowhere, but the 
“spontaneous” suggestion that the United 
Nations plunk its capital down in Jackson 
County, Mo., quickly. went into high gear. 
In fact, Missourians jumped at the idea— 
advocated first in Congress by Sen. Elbert 
D. Thomas (D.-Utah)—so eagerly that 
their Washington representatives over- 
night were spearheading a drive. 

This consisted mainly of eloquent 
words extolling the virtues of a “central 
location,” remote from the “peculiar at- 
mosphere of Washington.” 

Foremost reason far the push, of 
course, was the fact that the spot was the 





old stamping ground of President Truman 
—and he liked the idea. And with the 
U. S. footing a major part of the United 
Nations’ bills, everybody agreed that what 
Truman liked was important. It was pos- 
sible that Utopia might be about to take 
its seat in Kansas City. 


No Commission from God 


Veteran Rep. Louis Ludlow (D.-Ind.) 
reopened his drive for a national memo- 
rial to the late President Benjamin Harri- 
son (1889-1893), when he popped his bill 
in the hopper to create a $5 million Har- 
rison Memorial Forest and-‘to buy . the 
Harrison home in Indianapolis as a shrine. 

An old Indianapolis newspaperman, 
Washington correspondent and for the 
past 17 years a Democratic Congressman 
from a Republican district, he thought he 
could put it over. After that he would 
again concentrate on his war referendum 
project—to make a vote of the people 
mandatory before any war — suspended 
temporarily after Pearl Harbor. 

Overlooked. “In a way,” Ludlow 
said, “the Harrison memorial and the ref- 
erendum are related. I recall that Presi- 
dent Harrison once said to me, in an in- 
terview on foreign policy, ‘We have no 
commission from God to police the world.’ 
That’s still good advice. Harrison has been 
overlooked in honoring our statesmen, but 
that bit of wisdom alone is enough to de- 
serve an enduring memorial to his name.” 


Hero’s Son 


Flashing a big smile, his Chinese mil- 
itary cap set at a jaunty angle, 11-year- 
old James (Paddy) Devereux Jr., son of 
the heroic Marine commander of Wake 
Island, was a happy boy as he arrived in 
Washington. He was heading for the 
thrill of his life—reunion with his famous 
dad, a prisoner of the Japs since early in 
the war, and sharing with him a hero’s 
welcome arranged by their enthusiastic 
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AMPUTEE AND FRIEND: Legionnaire McGonegal shows President Truman tricks without hands. 
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PADDY DEVEREUX: Lad who kept his chin up. 


hometown citizens of Chevy Chase, Md. 
The smile was because he was a 
plucky lad who kept his chin up after his 
father’s capture and his mother’s death a 
few months later. The cap and Marine 
insignia on his lapel (see cut) were pres- 
ents from his grandfather, Army Col. 
John P. Welch, who saw service in the 
China-Burma-India theater. 

His plans for the future? That was 
all settled, Paddy told reporters. He and 
his dad were going to buy a farm and 
ride horses and forget the war. 


Plea for Better Limbs 


Charles C. McGonegal, a field agent 
of the American Legion, wound up a round 
of Washington visits to military hospitals 
and an appearance before a congressional 
committee by dropping in to see an old 
friend at the White House. Armless, but 
a wizard in the use of mechanical hands, 
he showed President Truman; whom he 
had met in Legion activities, what he 
could do with a newly developed rotating 
hook (see cut), put in a plea for govern- 
ment research to develop better aids for 
22,000 war amputees. 

McGonggal was on a tour of military 
and veterans’ hospitals to encourage sol- 
diers just learning to use artificial limbs. 


Sacred Cow’s Conquest 


Rep. Noble Jones Gregory, of May- 
field, Ky., a non-flier, applied logic to his 
situation when President Truman invited 
him to go along as far as Paducah on a 
flight to Missouri. He had never set foot 
in a plane and he had no plans in that 
direction—but he wanted to accept. So 
he reasoned this way: 
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“This plane was good enough for two 
Presidents. It represents the highest engi- 
neering skill of the aviation industry, And 
both Roosevelt and Truman picked the 
same pilot, so he must be good. 

“Therefore, I believe I'll go.” 

Convert. So Congressman Gregory 
climbed aboard The Sacred Cow along 
with Sen. Alben W. Barkley, the Trumans, 
secretaries, guests and Secret Service stal- 
warts. Three hours later he and Barkley 
stepped out at Paducah. He had never 
enjoyed anything so much in his life. He 
was sold. 

Gregory was able to share some of his 
pleasure with his wife and young daughter, 
Shug, who were at home in Mayfield. 
They drove over to the Paducah airport to 
meet him, and to their delight President 
Truman graciously invited them to in- 
spect The Sacred Cow’s plush and chrome 
insides. And to cap it all, when the Presi- 
dent swooped down a couple of days later 
to pick him up for the return to Wash- 
ington, he found himself in a principal 


role before 25,000 homefolks. Sen. Bark-° 


ley, escorting his aged mother to the air- 
port to meet the President, was delayed, 
and Gregory pinch-hit for him as master 
of ceremonies in presenting the local-elite 
to the Executive. 

It was all a pretty satisfying experi- 
ence, Gregory said, for “a country boy 
raised on poke sallet and pot likker.” 


Big Job in Background 


His grandmother-in-law had looked 
down more than once on the swearing-in 
of Paul V. McNutt, the handsome Hoosier, 
to a high government post. So he again 
chose a flag draped spot beneath her por- 
trait in his Washington apartment to take 
his second oath as High Commissioner of 
the Philippines (see cut). An old friend, 
Judge Richard S. Whaley, officiated. 

It meant McNutt was on his way 
back to Manila for the most difficult job 
of his career—Philippine rehabilitation. 

It meant, too, one of the cquntry’s 
most, potent Democrats, who had been so 
near yet so far at two national conven- 
tions, was being nudged firmly out of the 
political foreground. 
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PAUL V. McNUTT, Manila bound, in old pose. 
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Marine Corps 
NAVAJO CODE. Better than smoke signals. 


Navajo “Secret Code” 


Jumbles of guttural sound that tum- 
bled from Pacific combat radios stopped 
the Japs cold. But to high-cheeked bronze 
men who spieled it @ut or received it, this 
was just common, everyday lingo. Just 
Navajo. 

That Indian language has speeded 
transmission of vital war messages, Ma- 
rine Corps says—provided the “perfect” 
voice code. It’s a “hidden” language— 
known only to some 28 missionaries and 
U. S. scientists, and 55,000 clannish Nav- 
ajos on the New Mexico-Arizona reserva- 
tion. There’s no Navajo alphabet. The 
first 350-page phonetic dictionary-gram- 
mar is just off the press. 

Nazis Missed It. That makes two 
reasons why Marines chose it from other 
Indian languages used in World War I 
coding. Also, German students who 
“crammed” Indian languages after 1921 
skipped Navajo. 

A special program to train Navajo 
volunteers for code talking struck some 
snags. Tough Leatherneck instructors 
were stumped by Indian imperturbability. 
And on the field at least one communi- 
cator was nabbed as “a Jap in‘ Marine 
clothing with Marine identification tags.” 
He was merely bored. He might have said 
“VYanshoda!” That’s Navajo for “Nuts!” 


Ceilings of ‘76 


People who’ve yipped at OPA these 
war years should remember ceiling prices 
date back to the Revolution. From OPA’s 
Buffalo, N. Y.. office comes what may 
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have been the new nation’s first price list: 
“No Vendor Shall Sell in Excess of 
Prices Fixed by This Price Chart: Coffee, 
lb.—11 pence (22¢); chocolate, lb.—16 d. 
(32¢); West India Rum, gal.—4 s. 6 d. 
($1.08); Loaf Sugar, lb.—14 d., etc. 
“Warning: Assorted vultures who are 
preying on the vitals of their country in 
time of common distress by selling above 
prices set. . . shall be exposed by name 
to public view. (Signed) Committee of 
Suspension and Observation, Continental 
Congress, Philadelphia. April 15, 1776.) 
But “CSO,” like OPA, had trouble. 
By 1779 coffee was $3.80 a lb., chocolate 


-$10, sugar $12.50. Butter, though not 


listed, sold for $4 a lb., historians say. 

Wrath. Gen. Washington thundered 
in fury: “I wish that a flagrant price vio- 
lator of each state were hanged in gibbets 
upon a gallows. No punishment is too 
great for the man who can build his great- 
ness upon his country’s ruin.” 


Sunken Treasure 


The treasure hunt was on in Nauset 
Bay. Diving masks, dragging equipment 
sold out. Every boat was rented. 

Sunken gold kept sleepy Chatham, 
Mass., hopping this summer. Society folk, 
divers, fishermen bobbed together in a 
spirited probe of the deep. New-found off 
shore lay two buccaneer hulks. Three 
miles south storms had tossed sand from 
a sunken casket which, said rumor, held 
$5 million in English gold. Along shore, 
summer folk dug in the perennial search 
for $20,000 in Spanish coin found and re- 
buried by a local tailor now 53 years dead. 

One of the hulls, in water “at least 
200 years,” carries two ancient cannons, 
the other a cannon ball. Edward R. Snow, 
historian, thought they might have be- 
longed to Edward Lowe or Samuel Bel- 
lamy, who pirated the area between 1719- 
1730, lost several ships. 

Hessians’ Pay. The casket down- 
shore was not a new find. Two captains 
dragging for lost anchors struck it in 1896, 
thought its weight meant gold. Investiga- 
tion proved an English merchantman with 
some $5 million in gold bars, pay for Hes- 
sian mercenaries, was lost nearby in the 
Revolution. 

Meanwhile, Snow and his divers 
probed still another, less colorful wreck— 
the White Squall, which went down about 
1868 with a load of lead and tin. The 
lead has been recovered, but $500,000 
worth of tin remains. 

After weeks of searching, the Nauset 
Bay treasure hunters reported no findings 
—gold or tin—but still had hopes. 


Advertising Art 

From a Mexican junkshop a 95-year- 
old advertisement has found its way to 
Washington’s National Gallery of Art as 
The Lackawanna Valley, favorite work of 
George Inness, a New York-born artist. 

In 1855 the then young Delaware & 
Lackawanna R.R. wanted a picture of its 





Worth 
Waiting For! 


MODEL 520 MODEL 420 
The Amazingly Different 


Warm Morning 


COAL HEATER 


Before you buy any heater be sure 
to see the WARM MORNING... 
the coal heater with the amazing, 

atented, interior construction. Dif- 
erent from any other! Burns any 
kind of coal, coke or briquets. Fa- 
mous for its abundance of steady, 
clean, economical heat. 

Holds 100 Ibs. of coal. Semi-auto- 
matic magazine feed. Start a fire but 
once a year. Heats all day and night 
without refueling. Holds fire several 
days on closed draft. Your home is 
WARM every MORNING. Requires 

less attention than most furnaces. 

SEE YOUR —If he is temporarily 

out of WARM MORNINGS, he’ll 
tell you,“A WARM MORNING is 
worth waiting for’’. 


LOCKE STOVE CO.,114 W. lith St. 
Kansas Sy 6. Me. 


300 Printed Name 3 & 


& Address Labels 

— a Low ven i” 
CA > et Sealy aerte 
ye ~ = Ente Ase 
1001 diff. uses for these sparkling 2 color GUMMED Labels, 
nicely printed with your name & address. Stick ‘em on letters, 
pkes., Env., books, etc. 300 Labels bound in neat LEATHER- 
ETTE case; easily removed as needed. Just a quarter & dime 
wrapped & sealed to letter. U.S. Postage & War savings 
stamps accepted. Money Back if not Pleased. Print Names 
Address, CLEARLY. (Make wonderful Xmas Gifts) . 


ANNUAL PRESS, | | 3-G Munroe St., LYNN, MASS. 


Complete 
DURHAM 
SHAVE 
KIT 
52.00 


For sale 
only in 
U.S.A. 


For beards as tough as copper wire, here’s 
the answer to shaving comfort. Kit includes: 
Durham T-type razor, five famous Durham- 
Duplex heavy-duty, hollow-ground blades, 
strop outfit for economy and smoother shaves 
every time, shave stick and comb. A bargain 
in de luxe shaving equipment. If dealer can’t 
supply, send $2 direct. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. G, MYSTIC, CONN. 








first fine roundhouse. “George Inness is 
the man,” said its new president, and the 
30-year-old artist hopped a stagecoach 
from Brooklyn to Scranton, Pa., losing his 
baggage en route. His painting of busy 
engines chuffing through the broad valley, 
the fat roundhouse and town spires against 
the mountains, didn’t please the president. 

"Free"-Lance. The picture was ad- 
vertising the railroad, he pointed out. In- 
ness must show the company’s name and 
all four trains. The artist fumed, but his 
young wife reminded him they needed the 
$75. Compromising, te painted only the 
smoke of the fourth engine curling from 
the roundhouse. 

For 30 years he lost track of ‘The 
Valley. Then, in the 1880’s, he bought it 
in Mexico City. A junkshop keeper there 
had acquired it with a job-lot purchase. 


Jesse James’ Nemesis 


Amanda Frances Siegel, 90, died qui- 
etly in the 124-year-old log cabin in Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo., where she’d lived 
these last 68 years. But she had a claim 
to fame. It was her big brother who shot 
and killed Jesse James, West’s most no- 
torious outlaw. That was in 1882, five 
years after she set up housekeeping at 
Excelsior Springs. 

"Persecuted." Jesse, a Confederate 
guerrilla, organized his band soon after 
the war. A devout Christian, he claimed 
he was “persecuted,” “driven” to outlawry. 

In 1873, after years of successful 
bank robbing, Jesse held up a Rock Island 
train, began a new “career.” Most of these 
train robberies succeeded, but an at- 
tempted bank robbery in Northfield, 
Minn., Sept. 7, 1876, brought disaster. 
Only Jesse and his brother Frank escaped. 

Bob's $10,000. Finally, three of the 
James’ crew were taken, one was slain, one 
surrendered. Suspicious, James killed an- 
other. Then, as “Thomas Howard,” he 
went to live in a little cottage in St. 
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National Gallery of Art 


JUNK. But this 1855 railroad advertisement now hangs in National Art Gallery in Washington. 


Joseph, with a price of $10,000 on his 
head. Six months later Bob Ford, a James 
Gang lieutenant, sneaked up with his 
brother Charles, shot James in the back. 

The fate of the Fords sounds like a 
“Gangbuster” program. Pardoned from 
hanging, they wallowed through their re- 
ward money. Charles committed suicide. 
Bob, Mrs. Siegel’s brother, was shot in a 
Colorado dance hall. 


Reading by Ear 


An optophone, says Webster, is “an 
instrument by which light energy is con- 
verted into sound energy, so that a blind 
person is enabled by its use to locate and 
estimate varying degrees of light through 
the ear. and thus even to read printed 
matter.” 

Tried unsuccessfully in England a 
generation ago, optophones may be per- 
fected soon in the U. S., through National 
Research Council’s contracts with the 
RCA and Haskins laboratories. Two de- 
vices are ready for trial, one produced by 
each company. ' 

Word Sounds. A third gadget under 
study converts written matter into sounds 
of vocal character, a kind of muffled lan- 
guage. This, the Council said, is “much 
more easily learned than the warbling sig- 
nals of the optophone.” 

Another sort of aid for 1,200 blinded 
G.I.’s and 300,000 sightless civilians may 
be a “flashlight” using supersonic waves 
to detect obstructions such as curbs. 


Atomic Railroading ? 


Forty-five round trips across the con- 
tinent propelled by a cupful of mercury. 
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THE FORD SHOW... CBS, 
Tuesdays. 10-10:30 P. M., 
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THE FORD SUNDAY EVENING 
nour... ABC, Sundays. 
9-10 P. M., E. T. 


Theres a ln You fitute/ 


Here is the most beautiful Ford car ever built— invite you to relax in luxury. New-type springs 











with more improvements than many pre-war assure a full-cushioned level ride. Brakes are 
yearly models. . . . Under the broad hood there’s newly-designed hydraulics—for quick, smooth, 
new and greater power. Plus improved economy quiet stops.... Ask your Ford Dealer about the smart- 
in oil and gasoline. .. . Roomy, colorful interiors est Ford cars ever built. FORD MOTOR COMPANY 








Try this tonight 


for morning fres . S 
F re fun in life—when you 
poet and bright in the morning! 


"t you do what thousands do 
to fresh as a daisy? Just dri 
a cup of Ovaltine at bedtime. 
For here’s how Ovaltine acts, to 
give sparkling morning freshness. — 
First, taken warm at ames 2 it 
promotes sound sleep, without drugs. 
Second, it supplies food — to 
rebuild vitality while you sleep! 
Third, it furnishes extra viemine 
and minerals in a delicious, semre 
way for all-round health and vigor. 
So why not turn to Ovaltine—start- 


ing tonight! 


OVALTINE 





Hundreds of factories are saving 
time and protecting workers 
with Steel-Grip Finger Guards. 
Used for handling rough, sharp 
articles, buffing, grinding, sand- 
ing, polishing, punch press 
work, many other jobs. Wear on 
fingers or thumb, front or back. 
Durable leather, -elastic web 
back for snug, cool, comfortable 
fit. Easy on and off. One size 
fits all, men or women. Send 
10c each for samples or trial or- 
der box of 50 at 8 }éc each, 10%. 


Apparel free on request 
INDUSTRIAL GLOVES COMPANY 
y Famous industrial 410 Garfield, Danville, aL 
Safeguards Since 1910 (in Canada: Safety Supply Co. , Toronto) 
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ATOM LOCOMOTIVE. Ralph Lucas designer. 


It’s beyond the talk stage, at least in the 
eyes of Ralph Lucas, Wharton Construc- 
tion Co., Belleville, N. J. 

Lucas built a small-scale atomic tur- 
bine engine. It worked so well the New 
York Central Railroad will loan him an 
old locomotive to remodel in a few 
months’ time for a full test of atomic 
power in a remote Western area. 

The power will come from disinte- 
grating mercury and steel atoms, Lucas 
claims. He says his turbine could pull as 
many as 120 loaded cars at a speed up to 
200 m.p.h. (Hauling same load 45 round 
trips coast-to-coast by coal and steam 
would take 103,500 tons of fuel.) 

Atomic Era. The Lucas locomotive 
is perhaps the first of 5,000 new inven- 
tions and methods opened to U.S. indus- 
try by the atomic bomb project. The 
Kellogg Co., which operated one of the 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., plants, expects many 
new products and procedures. 

Medicine will gain a low-cost, abun- 
dant source of radioactivity, Kellogg said. 
Petroleum, chemical, electrical, refrigerat- 
ing and gas-processing industries were also 
listed for atomic research benefits. 


Bones of Dispute 


Digging into the dim, early days of 
mankind, U.S. archaeologists made head- 
lines 18 years ago. Inside a collapsed cave 
near Peiping, China, they discovered “the 
most primitive human bones ever found,” 
dating back perhaps 750,000 years. 

Excavation and study stopped when 
the Japs invaded that part of China in 
1939. By then the scientists had skulls, 
teeth, limb fragments of 40 or 50 “Peking 
Men,” and had sent plaster casts to mu- 
seums in London and New York. A few 
days before Pearl Harbor, they. put the 
original fossil bones aboard a ship bound 
for the U.S. The ship never arrived. 

Threats. But Jap gendarmes in Peip- 
ing caged Trevor Bowen, business manager 
of Peking Union Medical College, threat- 
ened torture unless he told the bones’ 
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whereabouts.. Bowen finally convinced the 
Japs he didn’t know. 

Why was the enemy so interested? 
Answer may be the Jap traditional venera- 
tion for “honorable bones of ancestors,” 
Dr. Franz Weidenreich, American Muse- 
um of National History, declared last 
week, (“Peking Man” wasn’t a handsome 
great-great-granddaddy. He had ar apelike 
skull, small brain, puffed face, flat nose, 
low eye sockets, a chinless lower jaw.) 


Another Secret Weapon 


At work on Secret Weapon No. II 
during the war were 80,000 people and 110 
different. factories. They didn’t know 
what they were making. The Japs and 
Germans didn’t know how American gun- 
fire could be so amazingly accurate. 

Details of the weapon, rated next to 
the atomic bomb in destructive power, 
came from Navy last week. It is a radio- 
operated fuse which explodes a projectile 
within 70 ft. of a target. 

Mighty Midget. The “VT fuse” 
packs five radio tubes into a sending and 
receiving set the size of a pint milk bot- 
tle. Fitted into the nose of a projectile, 
the radio sends out fast-as-light. electro- 
magnetic waves, which, on being feflected 
back, switch the explosive charge. 

Making a small set strong enough to 
be shot from cannon was part of the 
problem solved by Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity scientists, who began research in 
1940. By the end of last year, 40,000 
“VTs” were made each day. 

Deadly Effect. Some of “VTs” ex- 
ploits: Knocking out Jap suicide planes, 
so that in one naval engagement burning 
enemy aircraft “were too many to count”; 
stopping the Germans’ buzz-bomb barrage, 
so that out of 104 fired in one day only 
four reached London; helping the Allies 
turn back the German counteroffensive in 
the Ardennes Forest. 
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GUNNERS’ AID. Cross-section of the VT fuse. 
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HOW TO TAKE A PERMANENT VACATION 


from the work and ditt of healing your home / 


IF you’re still lugging scuttles 
of coal and hauling messy 
ashes out of a stove—it’s 
time to give yourself a break! 


Just picture doing this: 

Comes the first crisp day of fall, you 
light a match and start your Duo-Therm 
Fuel Oil Space Heater. Light one match 
—that’s the sole, single, solitary piece of 
manual labor you do all winter long (ex- 
cept see that there’s oil in the tank) be- 
cause from then on you tend the fire by 
turning a dial! 


Clean, Safe, Silent Heat! 
Duo-Therm’s patented Dual-Chamber 
Burner turns cheap fuel oil into comfort- 
ing waves of clean, safe, silent heat— 
—with any degree of it you need right 
at your finger-tips. 

Turn the dial down at night —or when 


in Fuel Oil Heaters — It’s 


Duo-THERM 


America’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Fuel Oil Heating Appliances 


© Copyricht 1945, Motor W he Corp 


you’re going out —and you get just enough 
heat to keep the chill off the house. Turn 
it up in the morning —or when it’s time for 
baby’s bath—and you get more heat fast. 


All-over Warmth with Power-Air! 


Only Duo-Therm has Power-Air—the 
patented blower that keeps heat moving 
—forces it down from the ceiling to make 
floors toasty-warm — floods it into far cor- 
ners that were never warm before. 


This power-driven heat you get with 
Power-Air is the secret of lower cost as 
well as greater comfort. 


Saves up to 25% on Fuel Bills! 


Duo-Therm’s patented Power-Air saves 
up to 25% on fuel costs. Dual-Chamber 
Burner, Waste Stopper, Co-ordinated 
Controls and other Duo-Therm ezeu- 
sives help save even more! 


one or both.) 
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Low operating cost with Duo-Therm! 
Low first cost, too—a Duo-Therm costs 
no more than a good coal stove! And no 
work—no dirt—no chilly floors or corners! 
So—there’s no excuse for being a slave 
to a coal scuttle or wedded to a wood- 
box once you can get a Duo-Therm Fuel 
Oil Heater—now in production again! 


SEND THE CoupPoN! Get the whole 
story of how to keep nice and warm in 
winter without a lick of work—without 
a speck of dirt! 

” * x 


WANT AUTOMATIC HOT WATER? 
Heat it with cheap fuel oil—in a 
Duo-Therm Water Heater! Plenty 
of hot water for the average-size 
family—for less than 4c a day! 
Installed anywhere—no gas or 
electric connections needed! 


DUO-THERM Division of Motor Wheel Corporation 

Dept. R-1, Lansing 3, Michigan 

I would like to know more about (1) Duo-Therm Fuel Oil Space 
Heaters; 1) Duo-Therm Automatic Fuel Oil Water Heaters. (Check 
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ARRESTED. Gen. Kenji Doihara, Jap war lord. 


Top Secret 


Publication of Memorandum on Japa- 
nese Policy Fails to End Contro- 
versy with Political Implications 


Divergent views over our program 
towards defeated Japan boiled to a climax 
last week. To end the controversy the 
White House released a document here- 
tofore labelled “top secret”—~a long meme 
orandum on “initial policy relating to 
Japan after surrender.” 

Prepared co-operatively by the State, 
War and Navy Departments, and signed 
by President Truman on Sept. 6, this 
document states that our policy is “to 
use the existing form of government in 
Japan and not to support it.” It informed 
General MacArthur that he is not com- 
mitted to keeping the Emperor in power 
if this would hamper democratic devel- 
opment. 

The memorandum suggests “dissolu- 
tion of the large industrial and banking 
corporations” and urges “wide distribu- 
tiop of the ownership of the means of 
production and trade.” Changes modify- 
ing “feudal and authoritarian tendencies” 
are approved. 

Finally it stated flatly that “the policies 
of United States will govern” in any Inter- 
Allied argument over handling Japan. 

Controversy. This explicit docu- 
ment was in MacArthur’s hands on Au- 
gust 29. Yet disagreement between Gen. 
MacArthur and Acting Secretary of State 
Acheson has flared into the open. 

Last week the Senate barged into 
the row. Confirmation of Acheson’s nom- 
ination as Under Secretary of State was 
deliberately delayed. Sen. Wherry, Re- 
publican whip, lectured Acheson, more 
sharply than the latter had.lectured Mac- 
Arthur, for predicting the Japanese army 
of occupation could be stabilized at 200,- 
ooo within six months. On Monday Ache- 
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APPOINTED. Yoshida joins “peace cabinet.” 


son told Sen. Wherry to read the Truman 
memorandum carefully. 

Meaning. Beneath the row, two 
schools of thought in our Asiatic policy 
began to form their lines. One, of which 
Acheson seeks to be spokesman, would 
humiliate Japan; make ‘the occupation 
oppressive; order changes in Japan in- 
stead of letting them reform themselves. 

The other school, led by MacArthur, 
demands severity, but seeks to discrimi- 
nate between reactionary and the liberal 
elements in Japan. It opposes a policy 
calculated to destroy Japanese industry, 
or to drive its people into communism. 

Effect. Because the MacArthur pol- 
icy means quicker demobilization and 
smaller occupation costs it has strong 
support in Congress. In some State De- 
partment quarters there is also criticism 
of Acheson on grounds he has no first- 
hand experience of Asiatic conditions. 
The issue, not unconnected with the 
mounting Pearl Harbor furor, is big with 
political implications. 

Progress. Meantime, the “miracle” 
of occupation without a drop of blood- 
shed went forward smoothly. The Jap- 
anese war and navy ministries were dis- 
solved by the emperor. Gen. Doihara, 
one of the most active of Japan’s polit- 
ical generals, was arrested. Shigeru Yo- 
shida, a liberal with a long record of oppo- 
sition to Japanese militarism, became for- 
eign minister. The Japanese-American 
“liaison council” was reorganized. All 
atomic bomb and other potential war re- 
search was summarily stopped. 

Meantime Emperor Hirohito pondered 
resignation. Was urged by his advisors 
to keep his uncomfortable job. 


Russia in Africa 
A small atomic bomb, with continu- 
ing radio activity, was thrown into the 


. sessions of the Council of Foreign Minis- 
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ters in the London conference last week. 

The explosion came with intimations 
from Vyacheslav M. Molotov, Stalin’s 
right bower, that Russia wants to admin- 
ister Libya, prize Italian colony in North 
Africa. Administration by Russia, he ex- 
plained, would of course be under the 
United Nations’ “trusteeship” formula. 

Meaning. This was Russia’s first 
claim to become an actual colonial power 
in Africa. There Soviet influence in the 
past has been negligible. British and 
French reactions were markedly hostile. 
Neither wants Communism preached to 
natives in territory adjacent their African 
holdings. The British, in addition, want 
no new naval power so close to the Suez 
Canal, their lifeline to India and the far 
east. 

Confusion. To add to the puzzle. 
Russian delegates claim that at San Fran- 
cisco our State Department favored Rus- 
sia’s claims to share in the administration 
of Italy’s former colonies. The Italians, 
on the other hand, understood Italy was 


“to get these colonies under trusteeship. 


Censorship. The mixup had added 
fuel to criticisms over censorship and 
secrecy of the London conference. Al- 
though this is laying the basis for the 
peace treaties, little or no information 
on the proceedings has been released. 

Very clear, however, is the fact the 
conference has run into many difficulties 
and has accomplished far less in the way 
of postwar settlement than was expected. 


Will of the People 


Protesting against military govern- 
ment, a quarter million Argentinians last 
week staged the most impressive popular 
demonstration ever seen in Buenos Aires, 
one of the most impressive of all time, 
anywhere, 

Organized by the unofficial committee 
of democratic coordination, the great pa- 
rade, called the “March of Constitutional 
Freedom,” was completely orderly. Most 
popular marching songs, “God Bless 
America” and one by a local musician with 
the refrain: “We Want No Dictatorships.” 

Outlook. It was a bright day for the 
Argentine people; dark for Vice Presi- 
dent Juan Peron, who seeks to fetter his 
personal rule on the great Latin-American 
republic and who vainly warned the popu- 
lace by radio to stay away from the dem- 
onstration because of probable disorders. 
But there were none. 

The size, the temper of the crowd 
awed even the military. 

For the first time in South American 
history a dictatorship totters, not because 
of military revolt but because the popular 
will peacefully but insistently demands its 
abdication. 


Rubber Prices 


Back in Singapore, the British moved 
promptly to rehabilitate the Malayan rub- 
ber industry, before the war the source of 
g0% of the raw material in the tires of 


- 
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our own Mr. and Mrs. American Motorist. 

Reports said the Malayan cost of pro- 
duction would be double the pre-war fig- 
ure, running to 18¢ a lb., at the planta- 
tion, for best grade “inner tube” rubber. 

Synthetic rubber manufacturers 
pricked up their ears. The Singapore price 
would work out at about 254¢ a lb., de- 
livered in New York. At present service- 
abfe artificial rubber is being turned out 
here at prices averaging 274¢ a lb. The 
cost trend is downward, quality upward. 

Frowns of Worry. Lord Keynes, ex- 
plaining Britain’s postwar financial prob- 
lems in Washington, had another head- 
ache. Would Britain be unable to regain 
her -immeénsely profitable export trade in 
Malayan rubber? 

Even more worried were Malayan 
planters who had concealed thousands of 
pounds of rubber from the Japs, expecting 
postwar prices up to $2 a lb. for what used 
to be their indispensable raw material. 


Balkan Trouble 


Years ago, before the first World War, 
a London newspaper editor said in a speech 
that he had one stock headline, always 
kept in type. “It saves a lot of time and 
expense to hold that type,” he said, “be- 
cause we find we use it on an average once 
a week.” The headline read simply: 
“Trouble in the Balkans.” 

Last week that editor could have used 
the headline every day. Trouble in the 
Balkans continued. At the London con- 
ference of foreign ministers the British 
and American delegates told the Russians 
the governments of Soviet-controlled areas 
are not yet democratic. The Russians 
made the same criticism of the British- 
sponsored government in Greece. Neither 
party used the word “stooge,” but that 
was what was meant. 

Probably both charge and counter- 
charge were justified. Steadily it became 
more clear that Moscow does not mean 
the same thing as London and Washington 


in speaking of democracy. Russians call 


Communism democratic. We do not. 

Result. No final action on Balkan 
settlements was taken. Both frontiers and 
forms of government remain undecided. 
Secretary Byrnes asked John Foster Dul- 
les, Republican Foreign Policy Advisor to 
candidate Dewey a year ago, to tour the 
Balkan countries for data on what the 
American attitude should be. 

Taking notice of Russian exiticiams 
the American, British and French govern- 
ments jointly expressed the “firm opinion” 
that free elections should be held in Greece 
as soon as possible. Russia promptly re- 
fused to discuss a U. S. plan for inter- 
nationalizing European waterways. Simul- 
taneously the Import-Export Bank placed 
a credit of $250 million at the disposal of 
the present regime in Athens. 


Mending China 


China, struggling out of the chaos left 
by fourteen years of fighting with Japan, 


showed encouraging signs of stability fol- 
lowing the Jap surrender at Nanking. At 
least. there was no open breach between 
the Nationalist government and the Com- 
munist forces. Negotiations between 
Chiang Kai-shek and the leaders of the 
latter continued at Chungking. 
Washington showed its faith in 
China’s central government by- turning 
over to it four destroyers, four smaller 
naval craft, to be manned by Chinese sea- 


men trained in this country during the war... 


Announcement was made of the resig- 
nation of Wei Tao-Ming; for the last three 
years Chinese ambassador here. Reported 
successor: Dr, Wellington Koo, China’s 
ace diplomat, now Ambassador to Britain, 


A Barrel of Fun? 


It is the unprecedented which ap- 
peals to courageous men—not necessarily 
the fastest, the biggest or the most so- 
cially useful record, but rather that which 
has never been achieved before. 

Heretofore nobody has ever crossed 
the Atlantic in a barrel. Nor, so far as 
available sources indicate, has anybody 
ever wanted to do so. Going over Niagara 
Falls in the receptacle customarily. used 
for beer is tops in barrel navigation to 
date. 

But Mark Charlton, Canadian army 
veteran from Toronto, thinks that sooner 
or later somebody will roll across to 
Europe in a barrel and he thinks it might 
as well be Mark Charlton. So he has as- 
sembled his unique craft at Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, and now awaits favorable weather 
conditions to start drifting. 

With luck, thinks Charlton, the cross- 
ing may be accomplished in as little as 
forty days. 


Red Army Desertions 


A London dispatch in the New York 
Times of Sept. 21 gave the first published 
information in this country on a situation 
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which recently has aroused much comment 
in American military circles. 

The Times’ story said that in (coho 
slovakia “groups of Russian soldiers have 
split off from the Red Army’s main body 
and are roving about the country as bands 
of franc-tireurs (the French term for free- 
booters or brigands). 

Information in the possession of the 
War Department is-that desertions from 
the Russian army in the areas it occupies 
have been numerous and are increasing. 
The deserters are armed and well organ- 
ized. There have been numerous clashes 
between these bands and Red Army pa- 
trols sent out to discipline. them. 

The situation has important diplo- 
matic overtones. If desertions increase 
among Russian troops stationed in central 
Europe the Russian government may soon 
be expected to favor curtailment of the 
period of military occupation. 


Trousseau from China 


China should rate high in any Gallup 
poll of United Nations popularity with 
Miss America. 

In the first place, few returning vet- 
erans—unlike those stationed in England, 
Europe and Australia—are bringing back 
Chinese wives. One point in China’s favor, 

Second Point. Shanghai silk mer- 
chants, who stock the world’s trickiest 
underwear, are now selling out to sailors 
of the seventh fleet, just arrived for occu- 
pation of the great Chinese port. 

Underwear of Chinese silk and em- 
broidery has always been obtainable on 
New York’s Fifth Avenue—at a price. 
Now piles of it are coming.soon to hun- 
dreds of main streets—not over the coun- 
ter but out of duffel bags. 


Anarchy In Italy 


Sept. 8 marked the second anni- 
versary of Italy’s unconditional surren- 
der. American troops, now entering their 





NAVIGATOR. Mark Charlton, a Canadian veteran, who hopes to cross Atlantic in this oak barrel. 
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third year of Garrison duty in the south- 
ern part of the country, are increasingly 
anxious to get home. But prospects, are 


_hone too promising. 


No treaty of peace with Italy has 
been signed. Consequently no Italian Gov- 
ernment has been able to establish real 
authority and much of the country is 
controlled by partisan bands, armed with 
stolen German or American weapons, 
operating on a basis indistinguishable 
from banditry. Observers fear departure 
of our troops will be followed by civil 
wars plunging the country into even 
deeper chaos. 

As time passes these bandits become 
more daring towards isolated American 
units. Though unreported in the press, 


there have been many instances of hi- 


jacking gasoline from Army ‘cars. 
Underwear Salesman. Naturally, the 
black market flourishes. One American 
soldier said to have been_ picked up in 
Rome recently had $14,000 on his person. 
Investigation showed most of it came 
from black market disposal of 9,000 G.I. 
undershirts at $1.50 apiece. 


Where Our Movies Don’t Move 


Poland, says a report from Warsaw, 
will shortly lift the present ban on all but 
Russian films and permit the importation 
of a few specially selected American 
movies. 

If confirmed, the news will be wel- 
comed in Hollywood, where producers 
are frankly anxious over the continued 
closing of the European market to their 
offerings. Although a year has passed 
since the liberation of most of France, 
not one American film has been shown 
commercially in that country since the 
Germans were forced out. 
Anti-Hollywood. A careful survey 
made recently by The Wall Street Jour- 
nal shows the same situation ruling in 
all Europe. No countries in the Russian 
sphere of influence will admit any Ameri- 
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fought striking Santiago, Chile, bank workers. 
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Don’t just suffer the agonizing pain, 
torture, itching of simple piles. Re- 
member, for over thirty years amazing 
PAZO ointment has given prompt, 
eomforting relief to millions. It gives 
you soothing, welcome palliative relief. 


HOW PAZO OINTMENT WORKS 


1. Soothes inflamed areas—relieves pain 
and itching. 2. Lubricates hardened, 
dried parts, helps prevent cracking and 
sorenegs. 3. Tends to reduce swelling 
and check minor bleeding. 4. Provides 
quick and easy method of application. 
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fer to use suppositories. So Pazo is also 
made in handy suppositories. Same 
soothing relief! Get Pazo in the form 
you prefer, at your druggists today. / 
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can films, which is what’ makes the re- 
port of a change in Polish policy impor- 
tant. Elsewhere the effect of an embargo 
is achieved by almost prohibitive taxes. 
A Spanish movie theater .must pay up- 
wards of $25,000 in various imposts be- 
fore it can show an American film. 

All the big producers have com- 
plained to Washington. But state depart- 
ment officials give them little comfort. 
Russia in particular, they say, will not 
admit pictures showing an American 
standard of life which might arouse envy 
in loyal communist minds. 


Radio Traitor 


Taking only twenty minutes to reach 
its verdict, a London jury last week con- 
victed William Joyce, the notorious Lord 
Haw-Haw of the German radio, on the 
charge of treason. If the death sentence is 
sustained Joyce will have the dubious 
honor of being the first man ever to die 
for disloyal broadcasting. 

Haw-Haw made no attempt to deny 
his service to the Nazi cause. Defense was 
his American citizenship when he went to 
Germany in 1939, and his subsequent nat- 
uralization as a German. 

Marking Time. Unfortunately for 
Joyce, he traveled from England to Ger- 
many, shortly before the war, on a British 
passport. Admitting the case to be un- 
precedented the judge summed up: “He 
left this realm wrapped up in the Union 
Jack.” The verdict saves the United States 
the embarrassment of trying Haw-Haw. 

Meantime, preparation for the trials 
of German war criminals—as distinct from 
traitors—made no visible progress. In 
Japan, MacArthur arrested more Jap lead- 
ers on the same charge as that held over 
Goering and other top Nazis. But whether 
the war criminal trials will actually come 
off was doubted by many lawyers. There 
is no basis for such prosecutions—as dis- 
tinct from military executions—in either 
national or international law. 


International 


RADIO TRAITOR. William Joyce (Lord Haw- 
How) must pay the supreme penalty. 






GOODBYE FOXHOLE HAIR— 


First day back in civies, Bill roars, “Where's 
my Kreml]? It’s time I gave,this wild, matted 
foxhole hair the gate! Kreml always keeps my 
hair so neat—so keen and spruce looking.” 


A HORRIBLE MISTAKE— 


Harry didn’t realize pasting his hair down with 
grease would make him look so ridiculous and 
out-dated. (Listen,-Harry — Kreml grooms hair 
handsomely — yet never leaves it looking offen- 
sively oily or greasy.) 













“SAY THIS ISN'T SO” 


..- begs Pete whosees his shoulders covered with un- 
tidy dandruff flakes. (Never mind, Pete— Kreml 
is famous to remove these tell-tale flakes and 
Kreml leaves scalp feeling so clean—so refreshed.} 





A SUCCESSFUL MAN 


Dick knows how better-groomed hair helps a man 
look like a winner. Both on the job and with the 
ladies. Kreml keeps hair neatly groomed all day 
long —in fine looking condition. Use Kreml to 
help improve the appearance of your hair. 


e Ask for Kreml Hair Tonic at your barber 
shop. Buy a bottle at any drug countér. Use 
SEX Pr Kreml daily for a cleaner scalp 
fn. by ) —for handsomely groomed hair. 
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KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp - Removes Dandruff Flakes 











THE FAMILY 


Step-up 

More low-priced clothing goes into pro- 
duction October 1; supply won't 
meet demand for six months 


Low-priced garments remain critically 
short, WPB declared, in announcing its 
program to channel more.goods into essen- 
tial clothing for moderate-income families. 

Through priorities granted manufac- 
turers on materials going into low-cost ap- 
parel, production of 89 essential items will 
be stepped up immediately, bring notice- 
able improvement ip retail supplies by 
early 1946, a nearly normal market by 
next spring. 

Shortest. Meanwhile, topping the 
“critical” list was heavy woolen under- 
wear, supplies of which will be far from 
adequate when cold weather arrives. 
Men’s shirts and shorts, work clothes, 
house dresses, other cotton garments were 
next. Supplies of all fabrics for retail ran 
behind earlier predictions; due to cut-down 
of work hours, slow labor-flow into textile 
mills. January supplanted November as 
earliest date forecast for goodly supplies 
of woolen, rayon materials on _ store 
shelves. Cotton was expected to lag fur- 
ther behind. 

Fabric furnishings—drapes, curtains, 
table linen, sheets—were affected by the 
general textile market. Like clothing, the 
pinch was in low-priced items. 

Late Buys Best. While shortages last 
in some essential goods, housewives were 
urged to conserve what they have, not 
over-buy. Stocking beyond immediate 





family needs will impose hardship on 
others, work to disadvantage of purchas- 
ers, WPB pointed out, since quality should 
improve, prices drop as supply catches up 
with demand, 


Wake of War 


Stating that freer morality is a usual 
consequence of war, Dr. Benjamin Karp- 


. man, New York psychiatrist and author, 


predicted more and easier divorces in the 
future, less insistence by men on the chas- 
tity of their brides. 

With the trend toward “more loose- 
ness” started by World War I! greatly 
speeded as an aftermath of World War II, 
we can expect more people will come to 
live in a “freer moral. atmosphere,” he 
stated. 

But Dr. Karpman drew the line be- 
tween “more looseness” and “a moral 
breakdown in the nation.” The burst of 
sexual transgressions, which accompanied 
some VJ-Day celebrations, he termed 
“volcanic eruptions” resulting from pent- 
up emotions, not a portent of things to 
come. 


Back to Hand Work 


Caught by the lure of creating beau- 
tiful things, young and old beat a yearly 
trail to the Penland handicraft school, 
deep in the North Carolina mountains. 
There, each’ summer, tired businessmen 
forget their worries at an old-fashioned 
loom, wives find an antidote to housekeep- 
ing in moulding delicate pottery, ’teen- 


AT WORK IN THEIR SECOND HOME are the Addward Duncans with twins, Bobbie Jecn, 


Tommy Dean. 
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EDWARD F. WORST, Chicago educator, 
spins; Lucy Morgan, crafts~directér, looks on. 


agers learn to design their own jewelry, 
hammer it out in silver. 

Started in 1914 by Rufus Morgan, a 
young Episcopalian minister, Penland was 
meant for local mountaineers, to teach 
them a trade, preserve mountain crafts. 
Then it was housed in a log cabin. 

Fame Spreads. With time, the 
fame of Penland handicraft work brought 
would-be students from as far away as the 
Rockies. When the cabin wouldn’t hold 
all comers, students chipped in, donated 
a log or a room, according to individual 
means, toward building the present four- 
story log and stone building. 

Now Penland, under direction of Ru- 
fus Morgan’s sister, Lucy, has become the 
country’s biggest handicraft school, at- 
tracting hobby-seekers and professional 
craftsmen alike. 


Flying Family 

In a Hyde Field, Md., hangar, a shiny 
blue plane spreads its wing over two bas- 
sinets. On the cement floor, in a corner, 
-stands a hot-plate, two cans of baby for- 
mula, lunch basket, coffee pot, and a 
wooden crate piled high with ice, milk, 
and cokes. 

That’s the Addward Duncans’ second 
home and first interest. There, the young 
Arlington, Va., couple, married a year and 
a half, are rebuilding a wrecked commer- 
cial plane they bought for $900. At first, 
Ad, a flight engineer on TWA transoceanic 
flights, worked alone. But two months 
after twins, Bobbie Jean and Tommy 
Dean, were born, the whole family came 
regularly to the hangar, whenever Dad 
wasn’t flying. 

Air-minded. “The babies sleep just 
as well here as they do at home,” said 
Duncan, patting Bobby Jean with a greasy 
hand. “They like flying, too,” added Mrs. 
Duncan. “We took them for their first 
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ride when they were 44 months old.” 

Dardanella Duncan, barely over 5 ft., 
loves planes mostly because her husband 
loves them. “I s’pose I talked planes to 
her right from the beginning,” Ad admit- 
ted. “She was a little leery but she’s 
learning to fly now—about ready to solo,” 
he beamed. 

Hand decorated. Then he pointed 
proudly to the 3-seater plane cabin. -Dard 
had the interior upholstered in soft, gray 
material. She sewed wing covers, too, rib- 
stitched them to the frames with a 10” 
needle. 

Both worked long hours, one night 
until 3 A.M., painting the fabric wings— 
20 coats in ail. 

The Duncans haven’t named the ship 
since they plan to sell it..“We’ve put al- 
most $4,000 into it, can’t afford to keep 
it,” they explained. A 

Dard doesn’t know if she wants to 
start another rebuilding job. She wants 
to take a plane trip abroad, though... 
“wherever he goes.” Neither knew of any 
other family with a hobby like theirs. 


Hats Off 


Fancier hats as materials ease was 


fashion’s forecast. But ‘teen-agers said 
“Not for us.” 
Blue-eyed, black-haired Elizabeth 


Lowry, freshman at Kramer high school, 
Washington, D. C., and Nancy Avery, 
John Marshall high school, Hollywood, 
were outspoken for no hats at all. “Most 
styles are too adult, unbecoming with long 
bobs,” complained another anti-hat advo- 
cate, Charlene Matthews, Crown Point, 
Ind. 

Summing up opinions of several mid- 
west girls, Lois Olsen, Trinity high school, 
Chicago, said she fancied babushkas (peas- 
ant type hats, tied under chin) for school, 
preferred to go bare-headed on dates. 

Opposite. Reversing the order, Rocky 
Mountain ‘teen-agers chose to wear hats 





International 


NO MOVIE FANFARE for Shirley Temple, now 
Mrs. John G. Agar Jr. 








ONE OF FEW female flight operations officers is Marine Lt. Helen J. Frigo, Gile, Wis. The 
former ferry pilot is “one of the boys” at Congress Field, S. C., where she supervises air traffic, 
rescue facilities, work schedules. 


on dates, none on the campus. Freshman 
Evelyn Clark, Brigham Young university, 
Provo, Utah, likes them flowered or Dutch 
for dates; clung to her cowboy sombrero 
on outings with her horse, Jeeps. 

In the pro-hat camp was Jill Romney, 
St. Mary’s academy, Alexandria, Va. “I 
like them,” she said, “especially tailored,” 
then tucked her hair under a kerchief. 


Grown Up 


Shirley Temple, movie darling at 5, 
was Mrs. John G. Agar Jr., at 18. 

To most péople it seemed only yes- 
terday she was a winsome child. But the 
Little Colonel was a young lady who knew 
what she wanted and got it. 

Shirley hadn’t planned to marry for 
two or three years when she got her ring 
last April. She changed her mind fast 
after Sgt. Agar, 24, aviation engineer, an- 
nounced he’d be going overseas. 

Few Hollywood biggies were invited 
to the reception at the Temple home. 
Shirley had insisted there be no movie 
fanfare. Too many movie marriages «hat 
start with a lavish display come tp a 
tragic end, she said. 


Curve Controversy 


What’s the ideal American beauty? 
Men and women still argue, disagree. 
George Hurrell, famous pin-up photog- 
rapher, votes for the curvatious Lana 
Turner type; his feminine opponent, 
Brownie, New York fashion designer, 
bows to the hipless sophisticate. 

They agree only on one point—the 
face is incidental. It’s the figure, poise, 
general effect that scores. For the rest, 
their counter-requirements stack up this 
way: Hurrell’s first essential for the top- 
flight beauty is curves—rounded bosoms, 
legs, hips, small waist, height not more 


than five feet six, weight 115 to 120 lbs. 

“Ridiculous,” says Brownie. Full 
‘bosoms are desirable, but not essential. 
The perfect beauty can be any age, from 
five feet seven to ten inches tall; weighing 
at most 120 lbs. She must be slight of 
hip, wear clothes that are subtly simple. 
She is feminine, poised, not glamorous, 
with little makeup, sleek hair. From there 
on it was anybody’s battleground. 


Spanker Wins 


“It’s about time somebody rewarded 
a mother who has the courage to punish 
her child. With all this juvenile delin- 
quency, it’s a good thing to let the county 
know about a woman who uses corporal 
punishment on her children.” 

Those words from assistant county 
attorney, Anthony T. Renda, Des Moines, 
Iowa, ended a losing case for Eugene 
Johnson, guilty of interfering with a 
neighbor who didn’t believe in sparing 
the rod. 

When the neighbor, Mrs. James Eas- 
ley, was whipping her son for telling a lie, 
Johnson had shouted protests through an 
open window, complained the screams 
frightened his invalid daughter. 

Mrs. Easley took Johnson to court 
for disturbing the peace, declared it her 
duty to’ punish her children. The court 
agreed, fined Johnson, then suspended it. 


Bombs Away 


Housewives will soon be able to blast 
flies and other insects—but not Fido’s 
fleas—with a new bug-bomb, slated for 
early national distribution. 

The dispenser, developed for the 
Army, holds enough DDT solution to 
spray an average-sized house 10 to 15 
times. It has proved effective on flies, 
mosquitoes, less successful with bedbugs, 
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DOES YOUR DOG 
ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 


\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 
-»» MANGE...DIET! 


If your dog or cat itches, 
scratches continually, it’s probably 
not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puzzle 
to science. It starts as an itch followed by dandruff-like 
scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor. May 
start in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can have 
serious results—costly care—even total loss. Now a 
noted specialist's discovery — Dr. Merrick’s SULFADENE 
— applied externally, stops itching in minutes . . clears 
up scales and sores in a few days. Only $1.00 in stores or 
order direct. Money back guarantee. Address: 


SULFADENE, BOX L-185, BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 


UTA SULFADENE 
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cockroaches, other pests whose hideouts 
the bug-bomb can’t reach. While the solu- 
tion is claimed harmless to human skin, 
except under long exposure, users are 
warned to keep pets licking-distance away, 
bar them from sprayed rooms for three 
hours after each “bombing.” 


Meat Debate 


The case for meat de-rationing was 
tossed back and forth last week with Sen- 
ators Johnson, Colo., and Wherry, Nebr.. 
battling hard for a no-point ruling. Swell- 
ing meat supplies means further rationing 
isn’t needed, they argued. In fact, there’s 
a surplus coming, predicted Wherry. 

On the other side were representa- 
tives of 26 national civic, religious and 
labor organizations. Received at the White 
House, they urged continuance of food 
rationing in order to increase shipments 
abroad, reduce starvation; had the Presi- 
dent’s assurance Europe’s main requests 
would be met until January 1. 

Although low-grade meat was declared 
ration-free on Sept. 30, Agriculture Secre- 
tary Anderson declined to predict date of 
total de-rationing, said it all depended on 
how much meat was needed for overseas 
shipment. In any event, rations would be 
liberal for October, he stated, much above 
September. 


Cabbage Call 


Piling high in store bins is a near- 
record crop of cabbage, almost two-thirds 
above last year’s yield. And it’s extra fine 
in quality, low in price, though not good 
for storing. Only the later hard-headed 
Danish variety can be kept all winter. 

Nearly a third of this fall’s early 
crop is crock-bound for kraut. That means 
about 5 million cases of canned sauer- 





U.S.D.A. 
CUTTING CABBAGE is Step 1 to many dishes. 
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kraut for civilians, compared with 4 mil- 
lion last year, a pre-war average of 6} 
million, 

Well stocked with minerals, cabbage 
also ranks as one of nature’s prize pack- 
ages of Vitamin C. Hot or cold, it’s a 
flavorable mixer, adds meal zest as: 

Scalloped Cabbage: 8 c. shredded 
cabbage; 4 c. sliced, peeled apples; salt: 
3 tbsp. corn syrup; drippings; 1 c. soft 
bread crumbs. 

Alternate layers of cabbage and ap- 
ples in a greased casserole, seasoning each 
layer with salt, corn syrup, bits of fat. 
Toss crumbs up in one tbsp. fat, sprinkle 
over top. Bake, covered, in a moderate 
oven until cabbage and apples are tender 
(about 40 min.). Serves 6. 


HEALTH 


Horse & Buggy Limbs 


Two of the Army lieutenants had lost 
an arm, the third a leg. They came down 
from Walter Reed Hospital last week to 
tell Congressmen what 14,200 Army and 
2,200 Navy amputees think about artifi- 
cial limbs. Their verdict: “We’re given 
the best available, but they are simple, 
crude mechanical devices and go back to 
horse-and-buggy days.”’ 

Lt. Howard Morse, New York, doesn’t 
wear his artificial arm. “It’s so heavy,” 
he related, “it just dangles at my side.” 
Lt. Sol Rael, N. Y., told of an officer who 
gave his arm to his kid brothers as a toy. 

Experiments. Best hope for better 
limbs for these and thousands of U. S. 
civilians who each year undergo amputa- 
tions is research, said Rep. Augustine B. 
Kelley (D.-Pa.). He wants Congress to 
vote $500,000 for the National Research 
Council to continue its artificial limb ex- 
periments after Feb. 28. 


Mental Research 


More than half of all hospital pa- 
tients are mental cases. Half of the men- 
tal hospitals are short of doctors. Less 
than 1% of the money U. S. spends for 
mental health is used for research. 

Citing these facts, Surgeon Gen, Dr. 
Thomas Parran asked $14.5 million for 
a national neuropsychiatric institute. This 
center would direct research and help 
states and private institutions teach psy- 
chiatry. 


Spinal Tantrums 


If Mr. and Mrs. are so ill-tempered 
and belligerent that both think longingly 
of Reno, the trouble may be their spines. 

That’s what Dr. Ray G. Hubert, edi- 
tor of The American Osteopathic Associa- 
tion Journal, says, blaming spinal joint 
lesions for lots of marital discord. 

“Every day’s peacetime activities 
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may induce a strange or unnatural posi- 
tion at desk or workbench,” Hulbert wrote 
in the Journal’s October issue. “Besides 
the ache, there is the effect on nerves, 
which influence digestion and other func- 
tions. . . . It is important that those in 
marital difficulty and those who deal with 
them, including the courts, haye the coun- 
sel and help of doctors.” 

"Marriages Saved." Such divorce- 
threatening “spinal tantrums” occur “very 
frequently,” Hulbert said, without giving 
the statistics. Dr. Ardeshir B. Irani, 
Washington osteopath, agreed. He said 
he’s kept “nine or ten” people from di- 
vorce by fixing their spines. 


Penicillin Ice Cream 


San Diego naval training center came 
up last week with a new treatment— 
penicillin ice cream. Cold and tasty, dis- 
guising the medicine’s bitter flavor, a few 
doses of the medicinal ice cream were said 
to clear up trench mouth, scarlet fever, 
gum and mouth inflammations, “strep” 
thsoat and some cases of tonsillitis. But 
National Research Council held out for 
lozenges for mouth, gum and throat infec- 
tions “because ice cream dissolves too fast.” 

Other penicillin news of the week: 
Relief of bronchitis and asthma from peni- 
cillin mist inhalation, reported by Dr. Her- 
bert H. Vermilye, Forest Hills, N. Y.; 
Penicillin cheese, developed by Ontario 
Agricultural College. 
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18 LBS. Jean Marie, newborn heavyweight, is 
16th child of Mrs. Frartis Stohi, 38, wite of 


Lawton, Pa., farmer. 


Doomsday Now? 


“Laugh and scoff if you wish,” re- 
torted gray-haired ex-missionary, Rev. 
Charles G. Long, 72, “but the end [of the 
world] will be on Friday.” 

Impatient with the curious who 
hounded him at his Pasadena, Calif., bun- 
galow, Long was unmoved in his predic- 
tion. He was in dead earnest. Sept. 21, 
1945, at 7:33 PWT (5:33 Jerusalem time) 
was how he figured it. And with 50 men, 
women and children from his Remnant 
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back strain, muscle strain, lumbago pain, 
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entific rubefacient ingredients 
that act like glowing warmth 
from a heating pad. Helps at- 
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WORLD'S END. Rev. Charles G. Long (r) and 


son Richard were ready for it. 


Church of God parish, he went on with 
his week-long fast and vigil convinced: 
“God will tell the atoms to separate; our 
souls will be suspended in space.” 

Blackboard Vision. Huddled inside 
the small house, his faithfuls shouted 

“Hallelujah, Praise the Lord,” as Long re- 
counted the apparition that tipped him off 
—an early morning dream, a lone arm 
writing numbers on a blackboard. 

Others waited hungry and tired at the 
home of the preacher’s son, Richard— 
ready for the jump into eternity. 

Swami Says No. On nearby Mt. 
Washington, Swami Paramhansa Yoga- 
nanda predicted the world would con- 
tinue to run in cycles for a few thousand 
years, more or less. “Poor fellow,” said 
the swami, “I wish he would go and eat.” 

Doomsday Dither. In Los Angeles, 
Mayor Bowron went ahead on the city’s 
five-year budget. In New York, phone 
calls from wary citizens swamped Hayden 
planetarium. In Baltimore, Johnny’s bar 
served 12 half-barrels of beer, two cases 
of liquor “on the house” before deadline. 

Vexed as PWT’s 7:33 drizzled by, 
Long complained the visionary “arm” 
muffed instructions, failed to say what 
calendar to use. Now, says he, date could 
be 1946. The Pasadena prophet hinted the 


Lord might let “er rip anytime if people 


don’t quit sinning. “Which,” Long agreed, 
“Gs all right with me.” 


Sunday Schools Then & Now 


Child laborers off from work on Sun- 
day were England’s juvenile delinquents 
in 1780. Most disturbed by the hapless 
urchins was the Gloucester Journal’s edi- 
tor, Robert Raikes. 

Gathering up a group of idle young- 
sters one Sunday, Raikes taught them 
Bible stories to occupy their free time. He 
interested a few women (for a shilling a 
day) in starting similar groups. This began 
the world-wide Sunday school movement, 
which now brings religious instruction to 





How Sluggish Folks 
Get Happy Relief 


WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 
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That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and 
aid nature to soothe and heal raw, tender 
inflamed bronchial mucous membranes, 
Tell your druggist to sell you a bottle of 
Creomulsion with the understanding you 
must like the way it quickly cea the cough 
or you are to have your money back 


CREOMULSION 
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SPEECH DEFECTS 


Acute stammering or loss of voice corrected and nor- 
mal speech restored. Speech developed in backward 
children. Residential institute for correcting disorders 
and training specialists. Veterans trained as special- 
ists under G. I. Bill. Recognized by A.M.A. Address: 
Dr. Frederick Martin, Box P. 
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more than 40 million pupils of all ages. 

Problem. But the 17 million U. S. 
youngsters who aren’t affiliated with any 
Sunday school trouble church leaders. 
President- Truman emphasized this in his 
message endorsing Religious Education 
Week (Oct. 1-7). The President said, 
“The religious education of the country’s 
children should be fostered and extended; 
they should receive it and learn of the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man.” 


Pierrette of Val d'Or 


While hundreds of “G.I.s” pilgrim- 
age to the cool grotto at Lourdes, France, 
where believers say the sainted Bernadette 
communed with the Blessed Virgin and re- 
ceived supernatural powers, Canadians are 
visiting a little stone ‘shrine near Val d’Or, 
Quebec. ve 

There, some five years ago, Pierrette 
Regimbal, TB-crippled daughter of a 
French-Canadian clerk, said she conversed 
with St. Francis of Assisi, hobbled home 
without her crutches. Last Christmas Eve, 
she vowed she held the Baby Jesus when 
Sts. Francis, Mary and Joseph appeared to 
her in her bedroom. 

Throngs at Spring. Since the first 
apparition, friends and neighbors in the 
gold-mining town have regarded the frail, 
timid child, now 13, with awe. The shrine 
was built by a stonemason whose wife pro- 
claimed she had been healed. Others, 
mute, lame or otherwise afflicted, have 
testified to Pierrette’s “miracles,” some- 
times performed before crowds of 5,000. 

Road to Sainthood. Traditionally 
noncommittal during the lifetime of- po- 
tential saints, Roman Catholic dignitaries 
claim exhaustive investigation of evidence 
(frequently taking years to conclude) 
must precede official comment. 

But the devout of Val d’Or are pa- 
tient. They, too, recall Bernadette whose 
first “vision” at 15 was crowned with 
sainthood 75 years later. 
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“MIRACLE GIRL.” Pierrette (facing camera). 
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K. Rarich 


“HEAR YE, HEAR YE." Vivian Max and Don Kern on air in Cincinnati's Junior Town Meeting. 


Forums, 1945 Style 


Junior Town Meeting movement spreads, 
helps raise level of intelligence of 
nation's high school girls, boys 


Outgrowth of the town forums of co- 
lonial New England, Junior Town Meet- 
ings are helping to make better citizens of 
a million U, S. high school pupils. 

They teach youngsters to think and 
talk on their feet, seek out the answers to 
major problems of the day. Guide and co- 
ordinator of activities in schools through- 
out the nation is the Junior Town Meet- 
ing League, an international organization 
with headquarters at Columbus, O. 

Started four years ago as an experi- 
ment by Dr. Byron B. Williams, educa- 
tional advisor, the league has 2,500 teach- 
ers and educators as members, keeps ideas 
and suggestions flowing to schools in many 
states. National Moderator is C. W. Pet- 
tegrew, former radio producer-broadcaster. 
Last school year, he traveled coast to 
coast, border to border, to introduce 
Junior Town Meeting idea to 112,000 pu- 
pils in rro schools. 

Each school’s Junior Town Meeting is 
directed by a teacher-sponsor, Discussion 
topics are supplied by league. Speakers 
are chosen by competition or scholastic 
standing. Each writes, delivers three- 
minute speech. Judges rate participants on 
poise, ability to express themselves, sound- 
ness of arguments, etc. 

On the Air. Junior Town Meetings 
often move out of classrooms, appear be- 
fore luncheon clubs, parent-teacher groups. 
They’re on the radio in 23 larger cities. 
Cincinnati’s WSAI made the first Junior 
Town Meeting transatlantic broadcast last 
spring. Two Cincinnati students, repre- 
senting 36 public, private and parochial 
schools, argued postwar education with 


British pupils broadcasting from London. 
With the new school year, the Junior 
Town Meeting movement is off to a fast 
start, aims to raise the level of intelli- 
gence of hundreds of our future citizens. 
Subjects coming up for discussion: “Shall 
the U. S. Delegate to the Security Council 
be Responsible to the President or to 
Congress?”, “What Should be Our Policy 
Toward Tariffs?”, “What Shall We Do 
With Japan?”, “How Can We Meet the 
Threat of Pogtwar Unemployment?”’, 
“Does Bureaucracy Menace the U. S.?” 


Comeback 


Latouche, Alaska, is getting a new 
lease on life. The former copper mining 
town of 3,000 on the Kenal peninsula 
dwindled to three families after the high 
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grade ore gave out and the mines closed 


in 1942. 


Then shipping operator Wallace Bai- 
ley and five associates bought the town 
site—1,470 acres with water rights—as 


headquarters for a commercial fishing 


business. They rebuilt 50 homes and a 
large hotel, repaired a 270-ft. dock, and 
constructed the first unit of a 1,000-ton 
cold storage plant. 

Latouche’s population has jumped to 
tt families. “We hope to fill all the 
houses soon,” says Bailey. “We want 
families with children, to make a real 
community.” 


$40,000 Question 


Bobby-soxers invaded an Indianapolis 
city council meeting, told their elders off 
on juvenile delinquency, and got results. 

The ‘teen-agers protested elimination 
of a $40,000 appropriation for community 
centers and parks from the 1946 city 
budget. 

“Where are we supposed to go—to 
taverns?” they demanded. 

Stuck by that question, the council 
voted the $40.000 back into the budget. 

Council’s' turnabout was biggest 
achievement to date for 10,000 organized 
Indianapolis ‘teen-agers. Started as a rec- 
reational project, the ‘teen-age organiza- 
tion now tackles civic problems which 
concern young people. 


No Trouble 


Industry’s reconversion problems are 
all solved in Springfield, Mo. (pop. 61,- 
238). 

“There'll be no dislocation here,” 
crowed Louis Reps, Chamber of Com- 
merce director. “It’s because we didn’t 
get any big war industries, though we 
tried hard enough.” 

Hub of an agricultural area, Spring- 
field has 100 factories, but they weren't 
affected by war’s end cutbacks. Biggest 
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BETWEEN THE CROSSES, ROW ON ROW. Macon county, N.C., honors each of ifs war dead 


with a cross in front of service roster at Franklin, county seat. Relatives bring flowers. 





-couldn’t restore Bobby’s sight. 
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Los Angeles Times 


TWO-ROOM CITY HALL. Southern Califor- 
nia's smallest at Victorville is headquarters for 
12 official and community services. 


plant made G.I. slacks and shirts, already 
is turning out civvies. City’s top problem 
is returning veterans, Reps said. Outsiders 
who came to Springfield to work during 
war are holding their jobs .and their 
homes. For the time being, job-hunting, 
home-seeking veterans are out of luck. 


Sad Note 


At Fox Hill, on the tip of Virginia 
where Chesapeake Bay joins the Atlantic, 
J. L. Johrison laid out a subdivision. All 
was right with the world and Fox Hill at 
the start. So the first streets were named: 
Health, Wealth, Happiness. But things 
weren’t so rosy at the finish. The sub- 
division ended on Gloom st. 


Big-Hearted 


Brighton, Ill. (pop. 697 ) makes up in 
generosity what it lacks in size. 

Townsfolk chipped in more than $7 00 
to send Bobby Watson, 7, to New York 
for operations that may restore his sight. 

Bobby, who lives on his father’s farm, 
6 miles from Brighton, was blinded 17 
months ago when he upset a can of lye, 
dashirfg the contents into his eyes. 

Doctors at Brighton, Alton, Ill, and 
Chicago did what they could, but they 
Finally, 
Dr. Ramon Castroviejo, Spanish-born New 
York eye surgeon, took the case. 

Long Road. The road from Brighton 
to New York was long—and expensive. 
Bobby’s accident ate into the family sav- 
ings, so neighbors and townsfolk volun- 
teered to help. The word got around and 
contributions poured in. 

Recently Bobby’s mother took him to 
New York, where Dr. Castroviejo per- 
formed the first operation to remove scar 
tissue from his right eye. After a similar 
operation on his left eye, an attempt will 





be made to graft new corneas (usually 
from still-born babies) on Bobby’s eyes« 
No one can guarantee that the operations 
will restore Bobby’s sight, but generous 
Brighton hopes and prays. 


B. & 0.’s Woes 


The Baltimore & Ohio, the nation’s 
oldest railroad, owed $500 million with 
$85 million due this year, the rest by 
1948. Directors took a look at the books, 
saw they either had to refinance (if they 
could), or take bankruptcy. 

They asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, chief creditor, to ex- 
tend loans. RFC spent. They also had 
to get approval of 70% of the security 
holders. Of these, 81% approved. 

Plan is to extend the first mortgage 
bonds another 26 years, junior issues (sec- 
ond, third and fourth mortgage bonds) on 

n “if and when”’ basis, meaning the latter 
will be paid off if money is left after the 
first-holders get theirs. 

A special three-judge federal court 
will decide on the plan. 


Two-way Radio Bus 


Now it’s two-way radio to improve 
bus service. 

The Washington, Virginia & Mary- 
land Coach Co., running in and out of the 
nation’s capital, has installed its first radio- 
equipped bus. It enables the bus operator 
to report emergencies, the dispatcher to 
guide the driver along other routes when 
there are traffic tie-ups. 

Taxicabs in Cleveland, Ohio, installed 
the system a year ago. Cab Research Bu- 


CALLING ALL BUSES. Two-way radio enables 
dispotcher to route driver around ftie-ups, 
operator fo report emergencies. 
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reau, Cleveland, reports that taxi two-way 
communication improved service, cut 
down deadhead runs, is a “natural’’ for 
emergencies. It predicted 80,000 cabs in 
U. S. will be taking calls by radio within 
two years. 


End to Subsidies 


Agriculture Secretary Anderson pro- 
poses to end food subsidy payments this 
year. A schedule of terminations, already 
drawn up, will go into effect as soon as 
“high policy” agrees. High policy means 
President Truman, Reconversion Director 
Snyder and Anderson. 

A war baby, subsidies are two types: 
Rollbacks (federal payments to proces- 
sors) and incentive payments. Rollbdcks 
kept down consumer living costs, incentive 
payments to farmers and processors 
spurred production. “There is little need 
for either now,” said Anderson. 

First to go will be payments on meat, 

canned and frozen vegetables, feeder cat- 
tle, beans, prunes, a few others; then by 
winter’s end, most of the others including 
dairy products which took $534 million of 
the $1.8 billion outlay. Last to go will 
be fats and oils. 
+ Timing. The schedule is a question 
of timing. Idea is not to work a hardship 
on producer or endanger production. 
About the only commodity subsidy that 
won’t die by June 30 is sugar. Commit- 
ments on sugar carry through 1946. 

“Farmers and processors want subsi- 
dies off,” said Anderson. “‘They’re willing 
to take their chance in the open market. 
As for consumers, some prices will go up, 
some will go down. Overall cost of living 
will be improved.” 


Outpost Inns 


Hotel men are planning what they 
call “outpost inns” to capture highway 
tourist trade. 

These inns would be branches of 
downtown hotels, would be built on the 
outskirts of big cities. Idea is to have a 
central building with cottages, offer ac- 
commoddations and service comparable to 
that of the main hotel. 

“Outpost inns” also could handle over- 
flow when downtown hotels get jammed. 


Drive-in Bank 


Western Savings Bank, Buffalo, N. Y., 
will open a branch bank with a “drive-in” 
window where customers in a hurry can do 
business without getting out of their cars. 


Trade-puller 


A California store gets a big slice of 
back-to-school trade each year with a free 
vacation-end movie show for youngsters. 

Children must come to Dunlap’s, 
Compton, Calif., for tickets, pass counters 
filled with eye-appealing lines on way to 
ticket booth. 

Between films (westerns and car- 
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toons), the store displays juvenile styles, 
with local boys and girls as models. Dun- 
lap’s finds show appeals to parents, makes 
sales, 


EDUCATION 


Adopted Schools 


A frantic call for aid sent American 
school children scurrying for funds to help 
rebuild and restock war-leveled European 
libraries after World War I. This time it’s 
for schools. 

The Save the Children Federation of 
New York, subsidiary of an international 
organization headquartered in Switzerland, 
in a nation-wide appeal has urged U. S. 
schools to “adopt” war-battered European 
schools, and help them back on their feet 
with money and supplies. 

Sponsorships cost from $150 to 
$1,000. So far 80 of the 1,200 sponsors 
needed for French and Belgian schools 
have been found. - 

The Loomis School, Windsor, Conn., 
was first to heed the call and adopted 
Ecole du Montcel, a boys’ school neag 
Versailles, France. 

Progress Reports. The SCF encour- 
ages correspondence between ward and 
foster-parent schools, with the former 
making regular progress reports to their 
sponsors, 

This kind of work isn’t new to the 
SCF, or its President Dr. John R. Voris. 
The idea originated eight years ago to help 
down-at-the-heels schools in isolated moun- 
tain regions of the U. S. Today 700 schools 
in underprivileged areas of the country re- 
ceive aid from SCF-found sponsors. 


Steel Speaks 


Industry, long a user of sound movies 
to tell normal U. S. school children of ‘its 
growth and importance, recently found a 
way to reach thousands of blind young- 
sters. 





The American Iron and Steel Insti- 
-tute transcribed the story of steel‘on rec- 
ords for use in. institutions of the blind, 
utilizing the distinctive noises of ore 
mines,-blast furnaces and rolling mills for 
sound effects to punctuate the record 
story, adding a realistic touch, 


Science Classes’ Textbook 


“Never take a chance, my friend, 

If some garlic’s in the wind. 

Don’t think Mussolini’s passed— 

Man, you’re being mustard gassed!” 

Simple, original verses, such as this 
one describing the smell of deadly mus- 
tard gas, make up a part of the material 
for a 150-page science textbook written 
and published by oth grade science stu- 
dents at Junior High School 79, the Bronx, 
N.Y. 

To produce it, Daniel Brandon, sci- 
ence teacher, divided the students into 
groups, assigned each group a chapter. 
After discussion and experiments, one boy 
wrote a chapter’s opening paragraph; oth- 
ers worked on explanatory material and 
drawings, compiled problems and test 
questions. They also did their own typing 
and stenciling. 


Work Credit 


As a lure to teen-aged boys and girls 
to return to the classrooms they deserted 
for high-paying war jobs, Dr. C. Leslie 
Cushman, associate superintendent of 
Philadelphia public schools, has promised 
scholastic credits for the work they have 
been doing. 


Bricklaying Classes 


Long-planned postwar building pro- 
grams would have blossomed in Fort 
Worth, Tex.—except for a shortage of 
bricklayers and plasterers. 

While firms with building plans fumed 
over the lack of craftsmen, public schools 
added courses in masonry and plastering. 
Skilled tradesmen serve as instructors. 

It'll take two years to turn out trained 


Amer. Foundation for the Blind 


EAR SIGHT. Blind youngsters listen intently to “voices of steel” recorded for their use. 
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workers. But in six months students wili 


be able to do plain work, releasing skilled 
men for advanced jobs. 
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MARKSMAN-MAKER. Robert E. Reardon. 


Short-Order Inventor 
An old rubber raincoat. A pin-pricked 





bit of paper. Put together—a camera! 
With this an inventor was born. 

That was long ago, when Robert Ed- 
win Reardon—told he’d never see 20 be- 
cause of lung weakness—was 20. Since, 
a rifle sight, two score patented articles 
brought the tall mild “Canuck” over 
$50,000. 

Gadgeteer. Now “officially 70,” a 
citizen, he holds a war job at Frankfort 
Arsenal, N. J., and keeps up “short-order” 
inventions” for manufacturers — firearms 
accessories, toy guns, gadgets like drink 
“Cooltainers,”” DeKap self-opener bottles. 
He began tinkering when ill health cut out 
regular school at Ottawa, almost sold an 
early invention to George Eastman. But, 
for cash, he did free-lance photography, 
bindery work, proofreading; at 24 ran his 
dad’s run-down broom factory until its 


* dust forced him (for health) to surveying 


Canadian prairies. 

Bulletiless Shooting. But this mild- 
mannered man, with bulging briefcase, 
ruddy hair, has been gun-minded since he 
could trot beside his sharpshooter" Irish 
dad to Saturday range drill. 

Since 1918 he’s been plugging an 
idea he says will double soldiers’ rifle-hits, 
halve ammunition waste. It’s his target 
practice rod, commended by rifle associa- 
tions. It fits into rifle barrels, punches a 
target a few inches away five times a sec- 
ond, simulates real shooting. 

Ambition. On one trip to England 
he met and married novelist George 
Moore’s niece. Of their eight children 
three girls live at the Camden, N. J., 
home, two boys are in service. 

Behind Reardon’s secretive smile lies 
an ambition—to be independently wealthy. 
Then he can “invent, anything he wants.” 
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What to See 
The True Glory (War Activities Doc- 


umentary). Gen. Eisenhower says “this is 
the picture of the war.”” Mayor LaGuardia 
wants every citizen to see it. Are you tired 
of war pictures? Well, here is one of over- 
whelming eloquence, the most comprehen- 
sive document of the war, and probably, 
the finest you will ever see. 

Shady Lady (Universal). Ginny 
Simms, songstress of the radio, is helped 
along quite considerably by Charles Co- 
burn, whose ample girth and droll humor 
have made him popular with film audi- 
ences. There’s a plot, in this slickly-fash- 
ioned screen play, but it doesn’t interfere 
with the fun or music, 

Swinging on a Rainbow (Republic). 
A sprightly musical, will amply repay film 
audiences for 72 minutes of their time and 
attention. Following Republic’s_ policy, 
this picture is wrapped around a song of 
somewhat similar theme and title. 

@ State Fair (20th Century-Fox). This 
once was one of Will Rogers’ best, now 
it’s remade as a gay and jovial musical, 
in technicolor. The songsmiths of Okla- 
homa have fashioned a new musical score 
to fit. It has charm and humor, music 
and romance. But we want Rogers! Why 
can’t the film moguls give us just another 
glimpse of our own Will Rogers in the 
original version? 

Paris Underground (United Artists). 
falls somewhat short of the best-selling 
book of the same title, erring on the side 
of over-expanded footage and wordiness in 
lieu of what might have been effective 
drama. Constance Bennett and Gracie 
Fields are starred in this story of the 
underground organization in Paris during 
the Nazi occupation. 

Our Vines Have Tender Grapes 
(M-G-M). Could be the most popular 
picture of the year with rural audiences, 
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“... We'd been working heavy cover 
and I was dog tired. Toting a heavy 
gun didn’t help any. The pay-off came 
late in the afternoon. A pair flushed, 
but before I could swing my old 
‘blunderbuss’ it was too late. Then 
Bill’s Savage Lightweight Automatic — 
pounds lighter and seconds faster — 
came up like lightning. His two shots 
sounded like one. It'was ‘Doubles At 
Dusk’ for Bill. ..ome of the greatest 
thrills in bird shooting. 


“A fellow can usually cash in on past 
hunting experiences. From now on, 
I'm off heavy field guns. I want a shot- 
gun that combines the split-second 
speed of an automatic with the 
fast handling and lightweight of a 
‘double.’ That’s why I’m buying a 
new Savage Lightweight Automatic.” 
Some Savage rifles and shotguns are 
available now ... many more will be 
soon. See your dealer about availability 
and remember... your new Savage is 
worth waiting for. 

















Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N.Y. Plants 
in Utica, N.Y. and Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Manufacturer of Rifles and Shotguns, Lawn 
Mowers and Refrigeration Equipment. 
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AND PETER PAIN 
ATTACKS... 


t QUICK 


@ Ben-Gay acts fast to relieve cold symptoms. Ask your doctor 
about those famous pain-relieving agents, methyl salicylate 
and menthol. Ben-Gay contains up to 212 times more of these 
ingredients than five other widely offered rub-ins. Mild Ben-Gay 
was especially developed for children’s delicate skin. 


Ben-Gay—rne ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 
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RELIABLE MAN WANTED 


Reliable man with car wanted to call on farmers. 
Wonderful opportunity now. No experience or 
capital required. Permanent. Write today. 
CNESS COMPANY 
Dept. 684 Illinois 


Freeport 








STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 36 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. 
Hoy payment plan. Send for 
FREE BOOK—‘“‘Law and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance’’—NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 58-P, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, ill, 





vated bronchial asthma 
. Schiffmann’s ASTHMA- 
DOR. The aromatic, medicated fumes help 
clear the head, aid in reducing the severity 
of attacks, help make breathing easier. Eco- 


Relieve pollerr- 
attacks with Dr. 


nomical, too—so keep ASTHMA- 
DOR always on hand, ready for 
emergency anytime, anywhere. At 
all drug stores in powder, pipe mix- 
ture or convenient cigarette form. 


ASTHMADOR 
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Due To | NeuRaAtcia | 


THERE'S ALSO 


FOR CHILDREN 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 
in newspapers, magazines and books. FR EE 
Splendi opportunity to “break into” 
fascinating writing field. May bring you DETAILS 
up to $5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- 
rience unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-C Seuth Seventh (2) St. Louls, Me. 





FOR MOVIE FANS! 


The private home addresses of more than 
400 top Hollywood motion picture stars in 


this exclusive directory. Send for it now! En- 
close $1 in currency or money order. 


Movie Star Directory 


1922-E N. HIGHLAND AVE. 
HOLLYWOOD (28) CALIF. 








FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as we 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists, ... If your 
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ll as with natural teeth. Klutch | 


druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- | 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous | 


trial box. OI. P. Inc. 
KLUTCH CO., Box 4502-J, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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a refreshing, sincerely emotional, out-ot- 
the-ordinary story of Wisconsin’s farm- 
folk, at once tenderly amusing and dra- 
matic. You will enjoy Edward G. Robin- 
son, with little Margaret O’Brien and 
Jackie Jenkins, Metro’s starring children, 
in satisfying roles. (Won’t be as popular 
with urban audiences, nor praised by re- 
viewers who fraternize in the night-club 
belt.) 

Duffy's Tavern (Paramount). Mil- 
lions of radio fans will find further rev- 
elry as “Archie” and his playmates in 
Duffy’s Tavern come to life. The aggre- 
gation is augmented by Victor Moore, who 
is a perfect foil for Ed Gardner’s non- 
sense. 

The Hidden Eye (M-G-M). Plenty 
of action, a dramatic characterization by 
Edward Arnold and a remarkable “seeing- 
eye” dog, combine to make this slick, sus- 
penseful mystery, involving several mur- 
ders, some fancy deductions and plenty of 
fisticuffs, something that will especially 
thrill the youngsters. 

Back to Bataan (RKO-Radio). Ap- 
parently they cooked up this melodrama 
to cash in on the news headlines, but VJ- 
Day makes it a prime example of “movie” 
heroics. John Wayne is a good cowboy, in 
the wrong script, as artificial as most of 
the settings and the story. 


SMILES 





“Henry has it nearly finished. He'll put it 
on a jeep as soon as he gets one.” 


Pin-Up Girl 


The set of her hat is all right; 

The length of her dress is okay! 
Her eyes have a flirtatious light? 

So what? ... Can’t a young girl be gay? 
The way that she stands is divine; 

The smile on her face is serene! . . 
In fact, she’s the best in the line 

Of clothing-store dummies I’ve seen! 

Bud Cornish 
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“So you are joining the army,” cooed 
the sweet young thing. “Will you get a 
commission?” 
“No, just straight pay.” 


“What animal can jump higher than 
the Empire State Building?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know.” 

“All of them, silly. Who ever heard 
of a building jumping?” 


The Lesson in English I was a written 
essay on “Our Dog.” Little Jimmy fin- 
ished first with this essay—‘“Our Dog. 
We ain’t got none.” 


“Why ‘are you going to quit, Bill? 
Are your wages too low?” 
“The wages are all right, but I’m 


keeping a horse out of a job.” 


“Here’s a bottle of hair tonic, dear.” 
“‘What’s the idea?” 
“T want you to give it to your office 


girl. I notice from your coat that here) 


hair is coming out rather badly.” 


“Do you ever hunt bear?” 
“Oh, no, I always wear some old 
clothes.” 


Brain Teaser No. 101 


What is the di- 
ameter of a sphere 
equal 
three spheres whose 
\ diameters are 3, 4 and 

5 inches? 

Solution to No. roo 

Consider the right triangle formed 
by half the first chord, its distance from 
the center and the radius of the circle. 
Its sides would be 6, 5 and radius. Con- 
sider the right triangle formed by half 
the second chord, its distance from the 







center and the radius of the circle. Its 
sides would be 5, X and the radius of the 
Hence the X would have to be 6. 


circle. 





“Well, how'd you make out your first day?" 
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a refreshing, sincerely emotional, out-ot- 
the-ordinary story of Wisconsin’s farm- 
folk, at once tenderly amusing and dra- 
matic. You will enjoy Edward G. Robin- 
son, with little Margaret O’Brien and 
Jackie Jenkins, Metro’s starring children, 
in satisfying roles. (Won’t be as popular 
with urban audiences, nor praised by re- 
viewers who fraternize in the night-club 
belt.) 

Duffy's Tavern (Paramount). Mil- 
lions of radio fans will find further rev- 
elry as “Archie” and his playmates in 
Duffy’s Tavern come to life. The aggre- 
gation is augmented by Victor Moore, who 
is a perfect foil for Ed Gardner’s non- 
sense. 

The Hidden Eye (M-G-M). Plenty 
of action, a dramatic characterization by 
Edward Arnold and a remarkable “seeing- 
eye” dog, combine to make this slick, sus- 
penseful mystery, involving several mur- 
ders, some fancy deductions and plenty of 
fisticuffs, something that will especially 
thrill the youngsters. 

Back to Bataan (RKO-Radio). Ap- 
parently they cooked up this melodrama 
to cash in on the news headlines, but VJ- 
Day makes it a prime example of “movie” 
heroics. John Wayne is a good cowboy, in 
the wrong script, as artificial as most of 
the settings and the story. 
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“Henry has it nearly finished. He'll put it 
on a jeep as soon as he gets one.” 


Pin-Up Girl 


The set of her hat is all right; 
The length of her dress is okay! 
Her eyes have a flirtatious light? 
So what? ... Can’t a young girl be gay’ 
The way that she stands is divine; 
The smile on her face is serene! 
In fact, she’s the best in the line 
Of clothing-store dummies I’ve seen! 
Bud Cornish 
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and if you do not find these 
cigars as mild, mellow and dis- 
tinctive a smoke as you ever en- 
joyed...you do not have to pay 
for them. See our “henge Back 
Guarantee.” 


Alemandares Exceptionales in 
perfecto shape are handmade 
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The generation-old James B. 
Hall skill’ in tobacco blending 
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no bands, no frills...just quality 
tobacco made into fine cigars. 
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BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 





G.l. Spurrier: I don’t believe Junior 
Spurrier knows too much about what the 
average veteran thinks of the home folks 
and civilian life. This writer, also a vet- 
eran of foreign war, has fed and clothed a 
family, sometimes numbering six, on less 
than $20 a week. 

D. Roscoe Baldwin, Bellefontaine, Ohio 


. . « If Junior Spurrier’s attitude is 
representative of the attitude of G.Ls 
generally, then he and‘the rest of the 
G.I.s better start growing up, otherwise 
the war wasn’t worth winning. 

Frank E. Clift, Huntley, Mont. 
. . - I, at’ 80, have all respect for 
G.I, boys. I have three in the uniform 
and one in the earth, in Normandy.’ But 
if they talked like Spurrier I’d disown all 
of them. 
A. Henley, Aberdeen, Miss. 

. - . Sgt. Spurrier seems to forget 
that he could ‘not have *‘won the war” 
without weapons supplied by civilians at 
home. Who does Spurrier suggest should 
pay off our war debt billions if vets are 


to be tax- -exempt and civilians are to “live 
on their savings’”’? 
Alice Bird, Steubenville, Ohio 


Atom Bomb: Your statement that 
no U. S. service Chaplain has criticized 
the use of the atom bomb is wrong. I am 
a veteran of 33 months in the Pacific and 
have been loudly protesting from my pul- 
pit the unchristian and inhuman use of the 
atom bomb. 

The most vitriolic words I can con- 
ceive of, I have used in denouncing our 
nation for this vicious deed. 

Willard B. Hanson, Chaplain, USA 

Olympia, Wash. 


. . » U.S. religious leaders’ “unmiti- 
gated condemnation” of the atomic bomb- 
ings is a masterful indictment of them- 
selves. The atomic bomb is merely a prod- 
uct of war. If the bomb is inhuman, then 
war is the cause. Why not, then, an “un- 
mitigated condemnation” of war? Are they 
suggesting that there is an “ethical” way 
to destroy life? 

W. W. Elliot, San Francisco, Calif. 

{Technology has prozressed faster than 
human nature.—Eb.] 


Kind Word: The last two issues of 
PATHFINDER seemed to me so good as to 
merit a special expression of appreciation. 
Several of our executives commented on 
their excellence. 

J. H. Graham, Wichita, Kan. ~ 

(We’re blushing.—Eb.] 


. » » The criticism by Grace R. Mor- 


PATHFINDER 


row that you have no interest in the com- 
mon people but the tycoons and their 
henchmen is an unfounded and witless 
slander. It’s on the level with “the robber 
barons grind the face of the common peo- 
ple.” It’s old stuff. 

Bruce L. Keenan, Tahlequah, Okla. 

[Thank you, Mr. Keenan.—Ep.] 


Punishing Japs: Why all the haste 
to criticize Gen. MacArthur for not 
straightening out all the kinks in the Jap- 
anese and administering punishment be- 
fore he has had time to warm his chair in 
Tokyo? 

If he could defeat them by his supe- 
rior ability he can punish them properly 
in time. 

H. P. McNair, Mattoon, Ill. 

[We might feel differently if we had 
beén tortured.—Eb.] 


Migrating Birds: Re “How Do Birds 
Migrate,” had Prof. Rowan been making a 
sstudy of psychic phenomena all those 
things mentioned wouldn't seem so won- 
derful to him. Professors of psychology 
should make a study of parapsychology. 

O. Herrmann, Asheville, N. C. 


Loafing: Seems to me that war work- 
ers with their high salaries and overtime 
pay could certainly have saved enough to 
tide them over a few weeks’ idleness 
while finding new jobs, without the gov- 
ernment having to pay them $25 a week 
for a 26-week vacation. 

Laurence Westman, Springfield, Ohio 
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“We can’t take trips now, but someday we're 
going to be free to enjoy life—to go wherever we 
wish. What will we do for money? We've arranged 
all that with the Penn Mutual Underwriter!” 


* * * * 


Wourwnt you, too, like to make your 
dream come true—to make certain of your trip to 
ancient Thebes or beautiful Rio de Janeiro? You 
may wish to retire to a quiet cottage by the sea — 
raise spaniels and collect postage stamps. Whatever 
your ambitions, a Retirement Income policy, bought 


now, will help you realize them. 


Ask a Penn Mutual Underwriter. to show you what 
he has done for so many other men and women. 
With no obligation on your part, he will explain 
Retirement Income to you, and also advise you 
about your broad insurance program, including such 
factors as Social Security and the often neglected 


matter of inheritance taxes. 
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At Last! MHere’s the Billfold you’ve been 
waiting for since Pearl Harbor. Here’s the 
Billfold most wanted men everywhere— 
now for the first time offered at a price that’s 
sensationally low for a Billfold of such un- 
mistakable fine quality. You’ve never known 
real Billfoid satisfaction until you’ve used 
this ‘‘Zip-all-around’”’ DeLuxe Pass Case Bill- 
fold with its Built-in Change Purse and roomy 
Currency Compartment. When closed it’s as 
neat and safe a Billfold as you’ve ever seen. 
Shake it all you want and nothing can fall 
out. Slips easily into your back ket or 
coat and will not bulge out of shape. Yet 
when you want to get at it, the Billfold “‘Zips 
open all the way” —so that everything you 
carry is in full plain view, ready for instant 
use. No guess-work. No fumbling into tight 
corners to get at valuables. 
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Here without a doubt is the last word in a 
teal man’s Billfold. A veritable storehouse for 
everything a man likes to carry with him— 
his currency, his change, his credit and mem- 
bership cards, his personal identification. 
Along with the all around Zipper Billfold and 
Change Purse, we also include a hand en- 
graved Identification Key Tag as shown. You 
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for only $2.98. But hurry. SEND NO 
MONEY. Just rush your order on the handy 
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understanding that if this isn’t the greatest 
Billfold Bargain you’ve ever seen, you can 
return in 10 days for full refund, 
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